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BDUCATIOW PEBSS. 



PREFACE. 



The love of adventure and of gain, which was 
aroused or quickened by the discoveries of Co- 
lumbus, led many other persons to follow in his 
track to the New World. Among the most 
remarkable of the early navigators, were those, 
whose history is given in the following pages. 

The reader, who carefully follows these bold 
voyagers, and, by the help of a map, finds out 
the situation of the places they visited, cannot 
fail to obtain some knowledge of the geography 
of South America ; while the perusal of their 
adventures will make him acquainted with the 
character of the bold and enterprising men of the 
Spanish nation, at that interesting period. 

In another Volume, we shall give the lives of 
some of the persons who made the first settle- 
ments on the more northern parts of the Amer- 
ican continent. 
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Birth and Family of Balboa. He joins the Eaipeditum 
ofBastidea, ViaUs the Coast of Terra Firma, 
jThe Ships become disordered. They recuih Hia^ 
paniola. The Ships sink. The Spaniards insit 
Saint Dominso. nalboa cultivates a Farm there. 
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Natives at Carthagena. Adventures of the Colo" 
ny at San Sebastian. The Vessel, in which Balboa 
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Commander to go to Darien. 

Vasco Nunez de Balboa was born in the 
year 1475, in the city of Xeres de los Caballe- 
ros, in the province of Estremadura, in Spain. 
His family was one of those which were consid- 
ered noble, though it was not wealthy. He had 
been brought up in the service of one of the 
Spanish noblemen of the day, and afterward 
joined an expedition, in search of gold and 
pearls, which sailed from Spain, in October of 
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the year 1500, under the command of Rodrigo 
de Bastides. 

Balboa, in this expedition, visited the coast 
of Terra Firma, from Cape de la Vela, which 
forms the western side of the gulf of Venezuela, 
to the point afterward called Nombre de Dios, 
which is situated on the Isthmus of Darien, 
about twenty-four miles east of Porto Bello. 
Bastides, the commander, was very kind in his 
treatment of the Natives, and was very success- 
ful in trading with them. He and his followers 
collected a very large quantity of pearls, and a 
great amount of gold, with which they proposed 
to return home. But, to their great alarm, they 
found that their ships had been very much in- 
jured, in many places, by the Teredo, or Broma, 
a worm, which is said to abound in the waters 
of the torrid zone. The ships of Columbus had 
formerly been injured, in the same way. 

They found it almost impossible to prevent 
the vessels from sinking, before they reached a 
port ; but they at last arrived at a small island, 
on the coast of Hispaniola, where they repaired 
their ships, as well as they could, and set sail for 
Cadiz. But they suffered from very severe gales, 
and were obliged to come back to the port they 
had left. The worms were still in their ships, 
which began again to leak ; and they were forc- 
ed to take out the most precious part of their 
cargo, and such portions of it, as they could 
carry. Shortly after having done this, the worn- 
out vessels went to the bottom. 
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Bastides divided his men into three companies, 
and went toward Saint Domingo, by three dif- 
ferent roads. Each company was provided with 
trinkets, with which they could trade with the 
Indians, and buy of them such articles of provis- 
ion as they wanted. 

Bobadilla, whose cruel treatment of Columbus 
has been mentioned in the life of that distinguish- 
ed person, was, at that time, governor of Saint 
Domingo. He heard that a company of men 
were marching through the island, in three 
bands, and that they were trading, in what he 
considered an unlawful manner, with the Na- 
tives. As soon as Bastides arrived at San Do- 
mingo, he was siezed, and thrown into prison ; 
and an examination into his conduct was begun. 
He told Bobadilla, in his defence, that he had 
only traded with the Natives, in order to pro- 
cure provisions for his men, or guides, to show 
them the way. But Bobadilla did not choose 
to excuse him, and concluded to send him to 
Spain, that his conduct might be examined there. 

He was therefore sent on board a ship, in the 
fleet which sailed for Spain, contrary to the 
advice of Columbus, and the dreadful shipwreck 
of which, has been mentioned in the Life of 
Columbus. But the ship, in which Bastides had 
been placed, was one of the few which were 
saved, and he arrived in Cadiz, in September, 
1502. Bastides was acquitted of the charges 
which were made against him ; and, notwith- 
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standing all be had lost, by the sinking of his 
vessels, he was able to pay a very large aum to 
the King, as his proportion of the profits of his 
voyage, and had still rem^ing a very great 
smoimt, for himself. 

Balboa did not return to Spain with Bastides, 
but remained in Hispaniola ; where he undertook 
to manage a tarm, at the town of Salvatierm, on 
the seacoast. He did not succeed very well, 
however ; but, after some years, ho found him- 
self in debt, and thought he should rather engage 
again in a voyage, like the one he had fbnnerly 
made, than remain working hard on the land, 
and gaining very little profit. The wandering 
habits of his youth, (for he had been, first a 
soldier, and then a sailor,) probably had not 
[wepared him to attend, very diligently, to any 
r^tdar occupation. 

But he was afraid to embark, openly, in this 
ezpediticm, because he thought the people, to 
whom he owed money, would not aUow him to 
go away, until he had paid them what was due 
to them ; and this he could not do. He per- 
haps hoped to find some pearls or gold, in this 
voyage, with which he could come back, and 
pay what he owed. He placed himself in a cask, 
and caused it to be carried from his tarm, on 
board a ship, which was ready to sail for the 
coast of South America. When the ship was 
feirly out at sea, Balboa appeared from his cask, 
much to the surprise of the Captain, who was 
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very angry, and told poor Balboa he would put 
him ashore on the first uninhabited island they 
reached. But Balboa told the Commander his 
story, and he became less angry, and agreed to 
let him continue with him. 

The part of the South-American Continent, 
which lies along the Isthmus of Darien, had 
been divided by King Ferdinand, into two 
provinces, the boundary line of which was car- 
ried through the gulf of Uraba. The eastern 
part, extending to Cape de la Vela, was called 
New Andalusia, and the government of it was 
given to Ojeda, who has been so frequently 
mentioned, in the former volume, containing the 
Lives of Columbus and Vespucius.* 

The other province, which lay further to the 
west, including Veraguay, and reaching to Cape 
Gracios a Dios, was given to another person, 
named Nicuesa. The island of Jamaica was 
given to the two governors ; or rather, they had 
permission given to them, to get from that island 
what provisions they might need. Each of the 
governors was to build two forts in his district, 
and to receive, for ten years, the profits of all 
the mines he should discover, except that he 
was to pay to the Crown one tenth part, the 
first year ; one ninth, the second ; one seventh, 
the fourth ; and one fifth part, in each of the 
remaining years. 

♦ See Vol. xi. of * The School Library,' Juvenile 
Series. 
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Two expeditions were immediately fitted out ; 
the one, under Ojeda, who was assisted and 
accompanied by the experienced mariner, Juan 
de la Coza, who has been mentioned in the 
Life of Vespucius ; and the other under Nicu- 
esa, who, having more wealth, was able to make 
his preparations in a more expensive manner than 
Ojeda could do. 

Ojeda sailed from Hispaniola, and reached 
Carthagena in safety. Here, he wished to land ; 
but de Coza, who had visited this place, on a 
former voyage, and who knew that the inhabi- 
, tants were warlike and unfiriendly, tried to per- 
suade him not to do so. Ojeda was very bold, 
however, and insisted on going ashore. The 
Spaniards were attacked by large bodies of 
Indians, and de Coza and seventy others were 
killed. Ojeda escaped, by cutting his way 
through the Natives ; and, at last, after several 
days, was found by a party of his people, who 
came from the ships to look for him, and car- 
ried, half-dead from his wounds and fatigues, on 
board the ship. 

While Ojeda's party were at this port, it was 
visited by the other expedition, under the com- 
mand of Nicuesa. Ojeda and this commander 
had felt jealous of each other, and had been 
disposed to quarrel; but, when Nicuesa saw 
Ojeda, in this wounded, suffering state, and 
learned what disasters he had experienced, he 
forgot his unkind feelings, and they parted good 
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friends^ each going to lay the foundation of his 
own govemment. 

Ojeda proceeded to the eastern side of the 
Gulf of Uraba, and founded the colony of San 
Sebastian. Having done this, he sent a vessel, 
with messages to his friends in Hispaniola, tell- 
ing them he had reached the place of his^gov- 
ernment, and desiring . them to come to him, 
with such assistance as they had promised him. 

One of his most wealthy friends, in Hispani- 
ola, was a lawyer, named Martin Fernandez de 
Enciso. He had gained a large property, by 
the practice of his profession, and had promised 
Ojeda, that he would join him, bringing sup- 
plies, as soon as he was fixed at the seat of his 
government. He immediately fitted out some 
vessels, and it was on board one of these, that 
Balboa had caused himself to be conveyed in a 
cask, in the manner which has been just men- 
tioned. 

In the mean time, the Spanish colony, under 
Ojeda, suffered greatly ; the neighboring tribes 
were fierce and warlike, and made use of poison- 
ed arrows, so that, when the Spaniards were 
wounded by them, they suffered great agony, and 
almost always died. Ojeda, at last, attempted to 
return to Hispaniola, but met with great misfor-* 
tunes, on the way, and died there, in poverty, 
without being able again to visit his colony. 

The expedition under Enciso having reached 
the port of Carthagena, touched thfii^, vjVOctfsviX 
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knowing the sad events which had happened, at 
that place, to Ojeda and Juan de la Coza. Some 
of the men from his squadron were sent ashore, 
to repair the boats, and get some fresh water. 
They saw a large number of Natives, watching 
them, and, in appearance, ready to make an 
attack upon them. The Spaniards were watch- 
ful, and kept themselves out of danger, for a 
day or two. 

At last, two of the Spaniards ventured a lit- 
tle distance from their party, to fill a water- 
cask from a river. They had but just reached 
the side of the stream, when eleven savages 
sprung out of the neighboring woods, and came 
about them, with their bows bent and their ar- 
rows pointed. One of the Spaniards tried to 
escape to the boats, but his companion called 
him back, and spoke some friendly words to 
the Indians, — ^he being, fortunately, somewhat 
acquainted with their language. 

The Indians asked who they were, and were 
told by the Spaniards that they were harmless 
people, who had only landed on their shore to 
fill their casks with water, and repair their 
boats : but that the Indians must take care not 
to injure them, for that there were more of their 
countrymen close by, who would come on shore 
and punish them, if they presumed to hurt the 
Spaniards. 

When the commander, Enciso, saw two of 
his men surrounded with savages, he hastened 
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on shore, to their relief. But the Spaniard who 
was talking to th^n, made him a sign, that the 
Indians were kindly disposed. In hct, they 
told him that they had supposed these strangers 
to be the party of Ojeda, come back to punish 
them, for kilUng the Spaniards. But when they 
saw the new comers did not want to hurt them, 
they threw down their weapons, and treated the 
Spaniards, all the time they remained, with great 
kmdness. They brought them bread made out 
of Indian com, with salted fish, and the other 
articles of food and drink which they themselves 
used. 

While Endso was at Carthagena, a small ves« 
sel arrived there, and came to anchor. He was 
much surprised to see a European ship in this 
country c^ savages ; but, on going on board the 
vessel, he found it was manned by a number of 
persons who had sailed under Ojeda. After 
Pjeda had left his new colony, those who were 
left behind remained for fifty days in the for* 
tress. It had been agreed that they should do 
so, at the time Ojeda left them ; and then, if no 
help arrived, and they heard nothing from their 
commander, they were to embark in their ves- 
sels, and sail to Hispaniola. 

But, though the fifty days were past, and no 
help had come, yet another difiiculty appeared. 
The two vessels, which had been left to carry 
them away, could not hold all the starving, dis- 
couraged colony. They resolved U> yi^X. «w\jSft' 
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well knowing that the want of food, and sick- 
ness, and the poisoned arrdws of the Indians, 
would soon make their number so small, that 
the ships would be able to hold them all. They 
did not have to wait long, for this. Their num- 
ber was very soon reduced. They had four 
horses left, and these they killed and salted, that 
they might use their flesh for food. 

The two vessels then left San Sebastian, but 
had not sailed far, when, in a violent storm, 
one of them (both being in but poor order for 
a voyage) was struck by the sea, and went to 
the bottom, with all its crew. The other vessel 
was so near, that its crew could see the struggles 
of their companions, and hear their oies ; but 
could do nothing to help them. They then 
hastened to the harbor of Carthagena, to get 
provisions. 

But this account did not discourage Enciso. 
He resolved to continue his voyage, and try his 
fortune at the seat of government, which Ojeda 
had fixed in the Gulf of Uraba. He tried to 
persuade the crew, who had just reached Car- 
thagena, and who were under the command of 
Francisco Pizarro, afterward celebrated as the 
conqueror of Peru,* to return with them. They 
were very unwilling to go back to this dismal 
place ; but, at length, by urging and command- 
ing, for Enciso had been appointed an officer of 

^ See a aabaeqaent part of this Voliune, for a life of Pizarro. 
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justice in the new colony, the poor fellows were 
made to return. 

When they reached the harbor, however, a 
new misfortune befel them. The vessel of En- 
ciso struck upon a rock, as they entered the port 
of San Sebastian, and the waves dashed it to 
pieces. The crew escaped, though with some 
difficulty, to the ship of Pizarro. They got out 
of the sinking ship a little flour, some cheese and 
biscuit, and a small part of the arms which 
Enciso had provided. The horses, hogs, and 
other animals and provisions, in the purchase of 
which, for the colony, Enciso had expended a 
large part of his fortune, were all swallowed up 
in the sea. 

When the party landed, they found the for- 
tress all in ruins, the Indians having burned 
every thing which the Spaniards had left behind 
them. For a few days, the Spaniards lived upon 
the nuts of the palm-tree, and the wild hogs, of 
which they saw some herds ; but this supply 
failing, Enciso went with a party of a hundred 
men, to try to get some provisions from the Na- 
tives ; but they were attacked by the Indians, 
with their poisoned arrows. As soon as the Na- 
tives had discharged their weapons, they would 
escape, with such haste, that the Spaniards could 
not reach them. 

The Spaniards came back to the shore, in ter- 
ror, and besought their commander to leave a 
place, which seemed only marked owX. fex tkvv 
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fortune. Enciso himself was discouraged, and 
did not know what to do, or where to go. 

While he was thus desponding, Balboa, who 
had escaped in the cask frcxn Hispaniola, and 
had taken refuge on board his ship, came to him, 
and proposed that they should go to a place 
which he remembered having formerly visited, 
on the western side of the Gulf of Uraba. He 
told Enciso that there was a pleasant Indian vil- 
lage there, at the time he made his voyage with 
Bastides, which was called Darien, by the Na- 
tives. The country around, he said, was fruitful 
and abundant, and was said to contain mines of 
gold. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

7%e Ships sail for Darien, The Indians oppose them, 
but are overpowered, and Enciso plunders the Vil- 
lage. He founds a Totvn, called Santa Maria, 
He makes severe Laws, Balboa becomes a favorite 
idihtheMen. They take the Government from En- 
dso. The Colonists agree to send for Jricuesa to 
take the Government, He arrives, and is not a^ 
Imoed to land. Balboa speaks in his favor, JVt- 
cuesa is sent away in a Ship, Balboa and tioo other 
persons appointed Judges, Enciso thrown into 
Prison, Balboa is very active in taking care of 
the Colony, 

The Spaniards were greatly pleased to hear 
of the country described by Balboa, and Enciso 
resolved to take his advice, and try to find it. 
They set sail, and, when they reached the river, 
on which the village stood, he landed, and, plac- 
ing his men in order, marched along the banks. 
The place was governed by a brave Cacique, 
named Zemaco ; who, when he heard that these 
strangers were coming, sent the women and chil- 
dren of the village to a place of safety ; and, at 
the head of five hundred of his warriors, prepared 
to resist the intruders. 

Enciso solemnly called upon Heaven to assist 
him, and made his soldiers pTomVse xSwaX ^«^ 

3 "B. c.'e. 
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would not turn back from their enemies. The 
Indians fought bravely, but they were overpow- 
ered, and many of them were killed. Enciso 
entered the village, and took possession of it. 
He then plundered all the houses and small towns 
in the neighborhood, and collected great quan- 
tities of provisions, with stores of cotton, brace- 
lets, anklets, plates, and other ornaments of gold, 
said to be worth more than fifty-three thousand 
dollars of our money. 

Enciso and his followers were greatly pleased 
at this good fortune, and they decided to make 
this their seat of government. Enciso gave to 
the place the name of Santa Maria de la Antigua 
del Darien. 

Enciso now took the command of the colony, 
and acted as Lieutenant, in the absence of Oje- 
da. But he caused himself to be very much dis- 
liked by the colonists. The first command he 
gave out was, that any one who traded with the 
Natives, for gold, should be punished with death. 
This was in obedience to the command of the 
King ; but it was an order to which these men, 
who had, for the most part, joined the expedi- 
tion in search of wealth, were not very willing 
to submit. They began to dislike Enciso, and 
to whisper, among themselves, that their leader 
wished to take all the profit to himself. 

Balboa, who had pointed out to them this spot, 

which had so well answered their hopes, became 

a great favorite with the men. He was not very 
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much disposed to take the part of Enciso, who 
had been angry when he discovered Balboa on 
board his ship, and had threatened to put him 
on shore, at some desolate island. 

He talked secredy with the men, and told 
them, that they were not obliged to submit to 
the power of Enciso, for that this village of Da- 
rien did not lie on the side of the line, where the 
dominion of Ojeda had been placed, but that it 
was included in the territory which had been 
given to Nicuesa. 

This information pleased the colonists very 
much, and they all agreed not to submit to the 
power of Enciso. He, poor man, was much dis- 
appointed, for he had been to San Sebastian, 
where his government was to be situated, and 
there he found no town to live in ; and now, 
when he had got settled in a good town, it was 
very unpleasant to find that he had no right to 
govern it. 

After the people had taken the power from 
Enciso, they did not know to whom it would be 
better to give it. At first, they appointed three 
officers, to take charge of the affairs of the colo- 
ny, of whom Balboa was one ; but they did not 
like this plan very well ; and some of them thought 
it would be better to place the power in the hands 
of one person. Some of them thought it should 
be given to Nicuesa, because it was in his prov- 
ince, while others thought it ought to b^ ^n^w 
to Balboa^ who knew so much about. iVve c^owTAr^ 
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While they were debating these matters, two 
vessels arrived. They were commanded by a 
man named Colmenares, and bad been sent out 
with supplies for Nicuesa. They had touched 
at San Sebastian; but, having found the fort 
there in ruins, they had remained in the neigh- 
borhood for a time, thinking that some of their 
countrymen might have been left behind. 

Cdmenares gave some provisions to the peo- 
ple at Darien, md end^ivored to persuade them 
that it was their duty to submit to Nicuesa ; and 
it was finally decided that Colmenares, with 
two of their own number, should coast along 
the shore, in search of Nicuesa, and, if they 
found him, invite him to come and take the 
command of Darien. 

The vessel proceeded along the coast, to the 
west, and Colmenares examined every bay and 
port. One day, at sea, they met with a brigan- 
tine, which proved to be a part of the fleet of 
Nicuesa. The commander of this vessel con- 
ducted Colmenares to the port of Nombre de 
Dios, which was called the capital of the unfor- 
tunate governor, Nicuesa having here begun a 
settlement, to which he had given this name, 
Nombre de Dios, which means ' Name of God.' 
They here found Nicuesa, living in the greatest 
poverty and misery. There were but sixty men 
left of his once numerous and brave company ; 
and they were famished, and feeble, and sick, 
and dispirited. 
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Colmenares gave them food, and told Nicuesa 
about the colony at Darien, and that the people 
there wished him to take the command of it. 
This news gave fresh life to the mihappy gover- 
nor. He gave a kind of feast to Colmenares 
and the messengers from Darien, and his fonner 
hopes began to revive within him, 

But, as his hopes revived, he lost his discre- 
tion. He began to talk with the messengers 
about the colony at Darien ; and, when he 
heard that the people had been buying gold of 
the Natives, he declared he would make them 
give it up, and would punish, with great sever- 
ity, all those who did not give to the King his 
full share of the treasures which were found. 

This kind of talking did not please the mes- 
sengers from Darien.' It was for this same con- 
duct, that they had taken away the power from 
Enciso. The messengers found, also, when 
they came to talk with the followers of Nicuesa, 
that he had shown himself very tyrannical, in 
his treatment of some of his own people. 

The messengers were so disturbed at these 
stories, that they hastened away, before Nicuesa 
had time to get ready to leave his capital, and 
reached Darien before him. Here, they related 
what they had heard against Nicuesa, and the 
people were very sorry that they had taken the 
trouble to send for one to take the command, 
who would only tyrannize over them. The 
messengers probably told the aloue^ Vw ^ ^^ 

3* 
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to make Nicuesa appear worse than he really 
was. The people did not know what to do. 
Balboa was very active, on this occasion. He 
took the people, one by one, aside, and told 
them, if they had done a wrong thing in asking 
Nicuesa to come to Darien, they might prevent 
the evil consequences of it, by not allowing 
him to land, when he got there. To this they 
agreed. 

Nicuesa was sailing along, during this time, 
not thinking of what plans the people were 
forming against him. When he came near the 
shore, he saw a number of persons, and Balboa 
at their head. He supposed they had come to 
welcome him to his new government. But, 
when he was about to come on shore, one of 
the public officers called to him, in a loud voice, 
and ordered him not to land. 

Nicuesa was at first so astonished, he did not 
know what to say; but, as soon as he could 
speak, he told the people, that he had come at 
their request, and begged them to allow him to 
land, and explain to them his conduct, and that 
then they could do as they pleased. The night 
came on, and, instead of the warm welcome from 
his new subjects, which he had expected to find, 
poor Nicuesa was obliged to put out to sea, to 
avoid the dangers of the coast, during the dark- 
ness of the night. 

In the morning, it appeared as if the people 
had changed their minds ; for they invited the 
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governor to land. But they did not mean this 
in kindness ; and no sooner had he leuided, than 
they tried to seize him, and make him their pris- 
oner. Nicuesa was a very swift runner, and he 
now tried to escape from his enemies, by means 
of this skill. He ran for his life, and soon got 
out of sight of his pursuers, and took refuge in 
the woods. 

Balboa, who, though he did not like the idea 
of Nicuesa being the governor, was not pleased 
to see him treated in this way, tried to induce 
the people to be less violent, in their conduct 
toward the person they had summoned to be 
their governor. He persuaded them to leave 
off their pursuit of the governor, and to consent 
to hear him speak. 

Nicuesa begged them to let him remain with 
them, and become one of their company, if they 
were not willing to have him for a governor ; 
but this they refused, saying, that if he were 
once fixed there, he would find some means of 
getting the power into his hands. He then de- 
sired them to let him stay in any way, even as 
a prisoner. He said he would rather die, than 
go back to Nombre de Dios, where he should 
certainly perish, either from starvation, or the 
arrows of the Natives. 

Balboa tried to persuade the people to listen 
to the prayers of Nicuesa. Though he had been 
opposed to him, at first, he did not wish to see 
him treated with cruelty. Bui Yve toxwA \v^ 
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could not soften the hearts of the people, and 
he sent word, privately, to Nicuesa, that it 
would be better for him to go on board his 
brigantine, and not come ashore, until he heard 
from Balboa that it would be safe for him to 
do so. 

Nicuesa went on board his vessel, but a party 
of those most opposed to him visited him there, 
and offered to make him governor, if he would 
land. They only wished to get him into their 
power. He was deceived by their speeches, 
and his own hopes and wishes; and, without 
waiting to hear from Balboa, he again landed. 

He was immediately seized by an armed par- 
ty, who threatened to kill him, if he did not 
promise to go immediately away, and not stop 
any where, until he reached Spain, and presen- 
ted himself before the King and the council, in 
Castile. 

Nicuesa said every thing he could, to convince 
these people that they were doing very wrong. 
He told them he was the governor, and that they 
disobeyed the King, by treating him in this man- 
ner. He told them how cruel they were, to 
send him away in such haste. But they were 
not moved by any of his prayers. 

They hurried him on board the worst vessel 
in the harbor, which was not in a safe state to 
go to sea ; and into that, seventeen of his fol- 
lowers, who loved him, accompanied him. On 
the first of March, 1511, the feeble ship steered 
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ie Caribbean Sea, in the hope of reach- 
>aniola ; but it was never heard from, 

have been told of the fate of this un- 

vessel, but nothing certain was ever 

it, after it left Darien. It was report- 
[some Spaniards, walking along the shore 

found a tree, on which were carved 
)anish words, which meant, " Here per- 

unfortunate Nicuesa ;" and from this, 
Lought that he had landed there, with 
le, and been murdered by the Natives, 
)T8 of the early writers say, that this ac- 

not true. No one knows the conclu- 

leir sad story. 

Nicuesa was gone, the people began to 

who should take the command. Enciso 

that the authority belonged to him, as 

officer under Ojeda, who was absent ; 
(people, for the most part, preferred that 
ihould take the command. He had been 
)d Alcalde, which is the name given by 
dards to a judge, who takes care of the 
jace. 

had been two other persons chosen to 

Balboa, with the same title ; but he had 

jnt than the other two, and succeeded 

ig more of the respect of the people. 

Sat that time about thirty-five years old. 

caused Enciso to be brought to trials 
jrime of having taken upon Vvim»^\i ^^ 
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government, with no other authority than the 
permission of Ojeda. He was condemned and 
put into prison, and his property taken away 
from him. 

But he had still some friends, who exerted 
themselves for him, and at last procured his re- 
lease from prison. He was ordered to be sent 
to Spain, to tell his story at the Court. 

But Balboa was afraid that, being a lawyer, 
and having early learned to plead the causes of 
others, Enciso would be able to tell his own 
story in such a way, that the King would think 
he was right and Balboa wrong. He therefore 
sent, in the same ship with Enciso, his fellow- 
judge, Zamudio, who was to relate the part that 
Balboa had taken, and describe to the King how 
much he had done, to help forward the afiairs 
of the settlement. Zamudio was also to set 
forth the great riches of the country. 

Enciso and Zamudio embarked in a small 
vessel, for Spain ; and, as they were to stop at 
Hispaniola, Balboa sent out his friend, Valdivia, 
(who was the other person holding the office of 
judge,) provided with a rich present for Pasa- 
monte, the royal treasurer of Hispaniola. Balboa 
had taken care to send him this, as he knew that 
Pasamonte had great influence with the King, 
and he thought the present would make the 
treasurer more willing to help his cause. 

Balboa now tried to do what he could, to 
show that he was fitted to take charge of the 
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colony. And he wished very much to find 
pearls and gold, which were desired above eve- 
ry thing, in Spain. He was surrounded, how- 
ever, by warlike Indians, who hated the Span- 
iards, by whom they had been driven from their 
pleasant homes. When parties went out, to 
explore the country, they were frequently way- 
laid and fired upon, by the Natives, and often 
suffered very severely. 

Balboa sent two vessels, to bring away the 
remains of the unfortunate colony which had 
been left at Nombre de Dios, by Nicuesa. 
The men at the settlement were very glad to be 
taken away from this place, and carried to one 
where they would be better supplied with what 
they needed. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Expedition to the Province of Coyba. Balboa unakes 
peace toith the Ca^^que, and accepts his Daughter, 
as a pledge of Jtmuy. Balboa subdues a power- 
ful Cacique, and makes acquaintance with another 
friendly Chief Hears, from, his son, of a Great 
Ocean, beyond the Mountains. Prepares to make 
Discoveries, He seeks for the Golden Temple of 
Dobayba, Account of the Colony at Rio ftTegro, 
He sends an Account of what he has heard of the 
Chreat Ocean, to Spam. ,The Colonists become 
dissatisfied mth Balboa, Ships arrive ^oith sup- 
plies, Balboa hears bad neios from Spain, He 
hastens his Expedition of Discovery. History of 
his remarkable Dog, He sets out on his Journey. 
Difficulties of the way. They meet and overconie 
a warlike Chief 

As the vessels were proceeding along the 
coast, they picked up two Spaniards, who were 
painted and dressed like Indians. These men, 
to escape some punishment, had left one of the 
ships of Nicuesa, about a year before, and had 
been living with a Cacique, named Careta, who 
governed a province csdled Coyba. By this 
chief, they had been kindly treated, and sup- 
plied with every thing which he was able to 
give them. 

Hut^ instead of being thankful to the Indian 
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chiefs for his kindness to them, these men, as 
soon as they found their own countrymen, told 
them of the riches of the province of Coyba, and 
advised the Spaniards to go and attack the Ca- 
cique, in his country, and plunder it of its 
wealth. One of the men went back to Darien, 
that he might serve as a guide, and the other 
returned to Coyba, to assist in betraying the 
chief who had been so kind to him. 

Balboa was greatly pleased with the thought 
of what he should gain in this faithless and 
cruel manner. He took a band of one hundred 
and thirty men, and set out for Coyba. He 
reached the dwelling of the Cacique Careta, 
safely, and was kindly treated and feasted by him. 

Balboa then asked Careta to supply him with 
food, for his colony ; but Careta told him that he 
had not any to spare, because he had been ear- 
ring on a war with a neighboring cacique. 
The Spaniard who had been for some time at 
the village, now spoke to Balboa, privately, and 
told him what Careta had said was not true, but 
that he had great stores of provisions, carefully 
concealed. 

This wicked man, however, advised Balboa 
to take leave of the chief, as if he were satisfied, 
and pretend to go away ; but return, at night, 
when the people were all asleep, and attack and 
plunder the village. Balboa was so cruel and 
wicked, as to take this advice. Having taken, 
leave of Careta^ he set off, as if for iVve sfeViNa- 

4 B, c. p. 
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ment. But, when it was midnight, and all the 
inhabitants were fast asleep, Balboa turned back 
to the village, and took the Cacique, and his 
wife and children, and a large number of other 
persons, prisoners. He also found the store of 
provisions, of which the Spaniard had told him, 
and which he carried off. 

The chief was sadly surprised and distressed, 
when he found himself so betrayed. He spoke 
to Balboa, in the most pathetic manner. He 
told him he had always been kind to the white 
men, and had given them food, whenever they 
had visited him. Even now, he was willing to 
make friends with the Spaniards. He offered 
to give Balboa his daughter for a wife, and form 
with him a treaty of peace and friendship. 

Balboa perhaps was ashamed and sorry that 
he had acted in such a faithless and cruel man-* 
ner ; and perhaps he was pleased with the ap- 
pearance of the young Indian girl. He agreed 
to the proposal of the Cacique, and the young 
girl remained with him, and considered herself 
as his wife. He is said to have been kind to 
her, and remained constant to her. 

Balboa promised to assist Careta, in defend- 
ing himself against his Indian enemies, and Ca- 
reta agreed to supply the colony with provisions. 
Balboa then showed to the Indian chief the ships, 
the guns, and horses, and other Spanish won- 
ders, with which Careta was much pleased. 
After having spent three days at the Spanish 
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settlement, the Cacique returned to his home, 
leaving his daughter to live with Balboa, for his 
wife. 

Balboa now went about the neighboring prov- 
inces. He made war on one chief, who was the 
enemy of his wife's &.ther ; and, having subdued 
him, he was very joyfully received by Careta, 
on his return. He also visited another friendly 
chief, who came out to meet him, with his wife 
and children. 

This chief lived in a very pleasant village, sit- 
uated at the foot of a mountain, and in a house 
which was more beautiful, and better built, than 
any Indian house which the Spaniards had seen. 
His eldest son was a brave and generous young 
man, and made the Spaniards a present of four 
thousand ounces of gold, made into ornaments, 
and a large number of slaves, whom he had 
taken in the wars with other Indians. 

Balboa concluded to take out a fifth part of 
this gold for the king, and divide the remainder 
among his followers. He began to weigh and 
divide it in the porch of the Cacique's house. 
While they were weighing it, the Spaniards be- 
gan to quarrel violently, about their shares of it. 
The son of the Cacique looked on, for som6 
time, and thought they were very silly, to dispute 
about what he considered of very little conse- 
quence. 

To end the quarrel, he knocked the scales 
with his foot, and scattered the pieciovsa %A^ 
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about the porch. He told the Spaniards they 
need not quarrel about this small quantity of 
gold ; for he could tell them of a place, where 
there was a great sea, on which people sailed in 
vessels almost as large as their own, where gold 
was so very plenty, that people ate their food 
from dishes made of it. He told them, that this 
rich region was situated beyond high and rocky 
mountains, which it would be very hard for 
them to cross, but, when they had crossed them, 
gold would be found as plenty as iron was among 
the Spaniards. 

The young chief informed them, that, to reach 
this desirable country, they would have to pass 
through the countries of cruel and warlike In- 
dians, who would probably oppose their passage. 
But he told them all he knew about the way to 
this ocean, and what he had heard of the coun- 
try, from Indians who had been prisoners there. 
He also offered to go with Balboa, and help him 
all he could, in the expedition. 

This was the first account Balboa had received 
of the Pacific Ocean, and the golden regions 
which were situated near it. He went quickly 
back to Darien, to prepare himself for an expe- 
dition to explore this rich country, where he 
hoped all his expectations would be fulfilled, 
and his toils repaid. 

Soon after his return, he found his friend, 
Valdivia, had arrived from Hispaniola, but had 
brought only a small quantity of provisions. 
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After these were consumed, the people began 
to suffer from want, and a very severe storm of 
rain did great damage to the fields and planta- 
tions. Balboa concluded to send Valdivia back 
to Hispaniola, for more provisions, and also 
wrote to Don Diego Columbus, who commanded 
in Hispaniola, to tell him what he had heard of 
the Southern Ocean. He sent to him, for the 
King, fifteen thousand crowns in gold, which 
was the fifth of what had been collected. Many 
of the followers of Balboa sent money to their 
friends, in Spain, to whom they were in debt, 
when they left the Country. Balboa begged 
Columbus to assist him to make an expedition 
to the new ocean, which, with his small number 
of followers, he hardly was able to do. 

While Balboa was waiting for more men to 
go with him, he did not remain idle. He made 
an attempt to find the golden temple of Dobay- 
ba, of which he had heard wonderful stories. 
The chief, who had opposed the Spaniards on 
their first arrival, finding what it was that the 
Spaniards were in search of, did what he could 
to prevent them from finding the golden temple. 

He persuaded the chief of Dobayba to desert 
his village, when the Spaniards came near to it. 
This he did ; and, when Balboa and his friends 
reached the town, they could not find any one 
who could direct them. They could not find any 
golden temple, nor any provisions. They were 

able, however^ to collect a con8\deTda\a Qpa»5C\Vi 

4# 
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of golden ornaments, which the Natives had left 
behind them. 

Balboa, after having passed over a large tract 
of country, returned to Darien, with a consider- 
able amount of plunder, and a number of slaves, 
which he had taken. He left one of his follow- 
ers, named Hurtado, with thirty men, in an In- 
dian village on the Rio Negro, or Black River. 
He thought they could keep a watch over the 
Indians, and prevent them from doing any thing 
to injure the Spaniards. This colony was near- 
ly destroyed, in consequence of a plot formed 
against them, by the unfriendly Indians; but, 
through the friendship of a young Indian girl, 
who was attached to one of the Spaniards, the 
plot was discovered, and many of the leaders 
were taken prisoners. Valdivia did not return 
with provisions, and the people grew uneasy and 
anxious. Balboa thought of going himself to 
Spain, to tell what he had heard of the Southern 
Ocean, and to get men and provisions, to carry 
on the expedition. 

But the colonists thought it would be impos- 
sible to keep the settlement quiet, without Bal- 
boa, and he concluded to send two of his friends, 
Cayzedo and Colmenares, to explain their affairs 
to the King. The men, too, many of them, 
wrote extravagant accounts, to their friends in 
Spain, of the new ocean, and the riches of the 
surrounding country ; and every one sent a pres- 
ent ot go\A, from his own private store, to be 
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given to the King, besides the fifth, which was 
his lawful portion. 

But it was but a short time after the de- 
parture of these messengers, when the colony 
became again discontented with their rulers. 
Though some of the men liked Balboa, very 
much, others did not. Among other causes of 
complaint, it was said, that the last gold which 
had been taken had not been yet divided. 

Balboa thought he would leave them to settle 
it among themselves. He went out into the 
country, to hunt; and the two parties found 
themselves without any leader. The first thing 
they did, was, to seize the gold, and try to di- 
vide it; but they could not agree about their 
several shares, and finally consented to call back 
Balboa, who, they said, had gained the gold by 
his skill and courage, and that he would know 
best how it should be divided. 

Balboa came back to the settlement. The meii^ 
who were most opposed to him were made pris- 
oners ; and, before the people had time for anoth- 
er rebellion, two ships arrived from Hispaniola, 
loaded with supplies, and with a hundred and 
fifty more men. They also brought, from the 
royal treasurer at Hispaniola, the authority for 
Balboa to govern the settlement, with the title 
of Captain General of the colony. Balboa had 
sent a rich present of gold to this treasurer, which 
perhaps made him feel more favorably disposed 
to him. 
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Balboa was rejoiced to receive this addition 
to his numbers, and this supply of provisions* 
He also felt more secure, since he had been reg- 
ularly appointed to take command of the colo- 
ny. Though he was sometimes cruel, yet he 
was not of an unforgiving temper ; so he con- 
sented to pardon the leaders who had been op- 
posed to him. They were released from their 
imprisonment, and, for a time, the little colony 
was quiet and prosperous. 

But this quiet was soon disturbed. Balboa 
received a letter from his friend, Zamudio, whom 
he sent out to Spain, at the same time with En- 
ciso, that he might have some one there to tell 
his side of the story. Zamudio wrote to Balboa, 
that Enciso had represented his case to the King 
in such a way, that the Sovereign was very much 
displeased with Balboa, and that the King was 
about to send out and direct Balboa to come 
immediately to Spain, and defend himself against 
the charge which Enciso had made against him, 
of having harshly treated Nicuesa, and having 
been the cause of his death. 

Balboa was very much troubled at this news ; 
but, fortunately for him, he had learned it from 
a private letter written to himself, and it was 
not yet known in the colony. He resolved to 
make an attempt, before he should be ordered 
publicly to go to Spain, to discover the South- 
ern Sea. This would be such a glorious adven- 
tare^ that he thought it would make the King 
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foiget the complaints which Enciso had made 
against him. 

He would have been glad of more men to go 
with him, on this expedition ; but he feared to 
wait for the arrival of more. He chose one hun-* 
dred and ninety, of the boldest and bravest 
of his men, and those whom he thought most 
attached to him. He armed them with swords, 
crossbows, and arquebusses. He told them, that 
they were going to undertake a very dangerous 
journey ; but he explained to them the glory of 
the discovery, if they should succeed. They 
became very much excited about it, and very 
desirous to begin the expedition. Balboa car- 
ried with him a number of bloodhounds, which 
he had formerly found serviceable to him, in de- 
fending himself from the Indians. 

It is said that Balboa himself had one of 
these bloodhounds, which was very much at- 
tached to him, and was always near his master^ 
to guard and protect him. His name was Le- 
oncico. Balboa always took this dog, when he 
went to the wars, and sometimes lent him to 
others, when he did not go, himself. He was 
such a brave dog, and helped the army so much, 
that, when a battle was over, and the soldiers 
divided the plunder they had taken, they used 
to allow the dog a certain portion. In this way, 
Balboa received for the services of his dog, at dif- 
ferent times, a large sum of money ; and the In- 
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dians became so afraid of Leoncico, that they 
ran away, the moment they saw him. 

On the first of September, Balboa embarked 
with the men, who were to accompany him in 
this expedition, on board a brigantine and nine 
large canoes. He sailed toward the northwest, 
and reached Coyba, which was the dominion of 
Careta, the father of his young Indian wife. 
Careta received him very kindly, and furnished 
him with guides and Indian warriors, to assist 
him in his journey. Balboa left a part of the 
men at Coyba, to take care of the brigantine and 
the canoes. He caused solemn religious ser- 
vices to be performed, before he set out, praying 
God to take care of them, and bring them safe- 
ly to the end of their journey. 

On the sixth of September, they began to 
cross the mountains. The way was very rough, 
and the march very fatiguing. The Indians, 
who went with them, assisted them to carry 
their ammunition and provisions. But it was 
usual, at that period, for soldiers to be covered 
vnth heavy armor, which made marching in the 
hot sun very wearisome. 

In two days, they reached the village of a 
Cacique named Ponca, who had formerly been 
the enemy of Careta, and it was in a war against 
him, that Balboa had assisted Careta, after the 
treaty of peace he made with that Cacique. 
Ponca feared Balboa, and retired from his vil- 
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lage; so that, when the Spaniards came into 
it, they found it entirely empty. Some of Bal- 
boa's followers were ill, and he concluded to 
stay in this town, for a day or two. He hoped, 
also, that Ponca would be found, because he 
would be able to direct him on his journey, and 
furnish him with guides. 

At last, the retreat of Ponca was discovered, 
and Balboa treated him so kindly, that the Chief 
was no longer afraid of him, but told him all he 
knew about the country. He said, what Balboa 
had heard about the great sea, beyond the moun- 
tains, was true. He gave him some ornaments 
of gold, which had been brought from the neigh- 
borhood of this ocean. Ponca pointed to the 
high ridge of a mountain, which was then in 
sight, and told him, when he had reached that 
sunmiit, he would be able to see the great ocean. 

Balboa again set forward, Ponca having giv- 
en him some fresh guides. As some of his men 
grew ill, from weariness and the hot climate, he 
sent them back to Coyba, that they might re- 
cover. 

The country became very rocky ; the forests 
were very close, and difficult to pass. They fre- 
quently met with streams, which they could not 
cross, except on rafts. The journey grew more 
and more fatiguing, and they advanced so slow- 
ly, that all their provisions were consumed, and 
they began to suffer from hunger. 

Weary and e:rhausted, as they wete, ^e^ 
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now came to the dominions of a warlike chief, 
who was an enemy of Ponca ; and, instead of ' 
finding the refreshment and rest which they so 
much needed, they discovered a band of savage 
warriors, drawn up to meet them, armed with 
bows and arrows, spears, and a kind of mace, or 
club, made of palm wood, which was almost as 
heavy and hard as iron. 

When the Indians saw this little band of tired 
white men, they made ready for an attack, think- 
ing they could destroy them, in a moment. But 
the first fire of the Spanish guns filled them 
with alarm; they thought they were beings 
more powerful than men, who were armed with 
thunder and lightning. They ran away, in great 
haste; the Spaniards pursued them, and the 
bloodhounds were made to join in the chase. 
The Cacique and six hundred of his people were 
killed in the battle, and many chiefs and war- 
riors were taken prisoners. 

The Spaniards then marched to the village of 
Quaraqu^, the abode of the Cacique with whom 
they had been fighting, where they found a great 
quantity of gold and jewels. Balboa took out 
one fifth, for the King, and divided the rest 
among his followers. One more mountain re- 
mained to be climbed. Several of the Spaniards 
were wounded in the late battle, and others were 
so worn out with their journey, that they could 
not go any further. Sixty-seven of his followers 
remained in a state to go with Balboa. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Balboa cornea vnthin nght of the Pacijic Ocean, 
Takes possession of it for his Sovereign, Is met 
and opposed by a powerful Cacique, Conquers 
him, and makes him his Friend, Balboa ana his 
followers reach the Seashore, He marches out into 
the SeOy and takes possession of the Ocean for his 
Sovereign. He embarks uoith some men in Canoes^ 
to explore the Ocean. They reach an Island. They 
are near perishing, from the risiw of the Tide. 
They escape, and reach the Shore of the Mainland. 
He makes peace loith Tumaco, and receives a larse 
quantity of Gold and Pearls, Diving for Pearls, 
The Caeiqfie tells him of a rich Country, at the 
South. Balboa sees, at a distance, the Isle of 
Pearls, 

As soon as the day dawned, Balboa and his 
sixty-seven friends, accompanied by some fresh 
Indian guides, left the village, and began to as- 
cend the mountain. About ten o'clock, in the 
morning, they came to the end of the thick 
forests through which they had been struggling, 
and reached a high part of the mountain, on 
which there were no trees. Above them, was a 
bare, high peak, from which they hoped to see 
the Ocean. 

Balboa made his men stop here, and, wvllv o^ 
beating heart, he climbed this last ijf^^k, ^iiow^' 
5 B. c. Y- 
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When he reached the top, the Sea, which he had 
so much desired to behold, lay stretched out be- 
fore him. He thought he saw a new world ; 
for, beyond the forests and rocks, which lay at 
the foot of this peak, he saw a new and undis- 
covered ocean, glittering in the rays of the sun. 

Balboa knelt down and thanked God, that he 
had been allowed to make this great discovery. 
He then called to his people, and bade them 
come up, and see the glorious sight which lay 
before them. He told them, that if they were 
faithful to him, and did their duty, they would 
be the richest Spaniards who had ever lived. 

The men embraced Balboa, and promised to 
do whatever he should desire. They had with 
them a priest, who began to sing, aloud, a sol- 
emn anthem of praise to God, in which the 
others joined. 

After thus thanking and worshipping God, 
Balboa took possession of the sea, its islands, 
and the surrounding lands, in the name of the 
Sovereigns of Castile. A paper was written by 
a public officer, who was present, as a record of 
his having done so, which was signed by all the 
people who were present. Balboa then cut 
down a tree, which he caused to be formed 
into a cross ; and this he put up on the spot 
from which he first saw the sea. They also 
piled up a heap of stones, as a monument, and 
caused the name of the Sovereigns of Castile to 
be carved on the nearest trees. 
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This discovery was made on the twenty-sixth 
of September, in the year 1513. The Spaniards 
had been twenty days, in crossing the isthmus, 
and reaching the top of the mountain. This jour- 
ney is now performed in five or six days. The 
Isthmus of Darien is not much more than fifty 
miles wide, in the broadest part, and, in some 
places, not more than thirty miles ; but the coun- 
try is very mountainous. Balboa and his com- 
panions had only the Indian paths to direct them, 
and it is no wonder that it took them so long to 
cross this savage country. 

When Balboa had taken possession, for the 
King, of the Pacific Ocean, he went down the 
mountain, with his little band of followers, to 
explore the country below. He was soon met 
by a warlike chief, named Cheapes, who advanc- 
ed at the head of a band of his warriors, and 
saw, with scorn, this little band of men before 
him. He told Balboa that he would not allow 
him to set a foot in his country, and ordered 
him to turn back. 

As an answer to this, Balboa ordered all his 
guns to be fired, and his bloodhounds to be let 
loose upon the Cacique and his followers. The 
sound, and flash, and smell, of the powder fright- 
ened the Indians, dreadfully. They fell down, 
overcome with terror, and those who had strength 
enough took to flight. 

Balboa would not allow his men to kill these 
poor, timid creatures ; but he told tVie C^jcwojisft^ 
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that the Spaniards, as he saw, were very power- 
ful, and could easily destroy those who opposed 
them ; but that they would be kind to those who 
were kind to them, and would protect those who 
were friendly to them. 

The Cacique was glad to hear this, and retir- 
ed to bring the Spaniards five hundred pounds 
weight of wrought gold, for he had found out that 
this metal was highly prized by the new comers. 
Balboa was very kind to the chief, and gave 
him presents of beads, hawk' s-bells, and looking- 
glasses, which pleased the Cacique very much, 
and made him think he was the most ludnj chief 
that ever lived. 

Balboa stayed a few days at this village, and 
sent back, to Quaraqua, the guides whom be 
had taken from there. He also sent to his fol- 
lowers, whom he had left there, to come and join 
him. He then sent out expeditions, to search 
for the best way to the sea. One of these par- 
ties, headed by Alonzo Martin, came to a beach, 
at the head of a gulf, where he saw two canoes, 
but they were high on the beach, and the water 
was not in sight. While the Spaniards were 
looking at these boats, the tide began to flow 
in, very rapidly, and soon the canoes were float- 
ing. Martin stepped into one of the canoes, 
and called on all his companions to bear witness, 
that he was the first European who had ever 
embarked upon that sea. Another soldier fol- 
Jowed him, and declared himself the second. 
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Balboa now explored the coast. The men 
whom he had left at Quaraqua had, for the 
most part, joined him, having recovered from 
their sickness and fatigue. On the twenty-ninth 
of September, he took with him twenty-six Span- 
iards, who were well armed, and set out for the 
seacoast. The whole coast, as far as they could 
see, was perfectly wild. Not a ship was to be 
seen on this vast ocean, and every thing looked 
as if civihzed men had never been there. 

Balboa arrived on the borders of one of the 
large bays on the coast, to which he gave the 
name of Saint Michael, because he discovered it 
on the day kept sacred in memory of that Saint. 
The tide was low, so that the water was at a 
great distance from the shore. Balboa sat down 
and waited, under the shade of the trees, until 
the tide rose. It came rushing in, with great 
fiiry, and soon reached the spot where Balboa 
had placed himself to watch it. Balboa then 
got up and marched into the sea, until the wa- 
ter was as high as his knees. 

He bore in his hands the Spanish flag, and 
took solemn possession of the Ocean, in the 
name of the Sovereigns of Spain. After this 
ceremony, the men stooped down, and tasted 
the water, and found it was indeed salt, like the 
other great ocean, over whose bosom they had 
sailed, when they came from Spain. 

Balboa, while he was staying at the village of 
the Cacique Cheapes, made seveta\ excwxiviw^ 

5* 
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about the country, in search of gold, of which 
he collected considerable quantities. He wished, 
very much, to go out in a canoe, and see what 
could be found in the neighboring islands ; but 
the friendly chief, Cheapes, told him, that it was 
very dangerous to go out, to any distance, on this 
sea, in canoes ; and that he had seen a great many 
broken to pieces, by the violence of the waves. 

Balboa was not willing to listen to this prudent 
advice, but insisted on going to explore what 
he could of this vast ocean. When the chief, 
Cheapes, found he was resolved to go, he said 
he would go with him ; and Balboa, with the 
chief, sixty Spaniards, and some Indians, who 
were to manage the canoes, ^i^8urked in nine 
of these light boats. 

But, in a very short time after they had gone 
forth into this great gulf, the wind began to blow 
violently, and the canoes, which were heavily 
loaded, were tossed about, in a very frightful 
manner. The Indians were much alarmed, al- 
though they were accustomed to be out on the 
water in these little canoes. They at last suc- 
ceeded in fastening the canoes together, in pairs, 
to prevent their being overturned. They were 
in this way able to reach a small island. Here 
they landed, and made their canoes fast to some 
small trees, which grew near the shore. Having 
become very tired, from beating about so long 
in their canoes, they laid themselves down and 
faU asleep. 
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But they were soon awakened by the great 
noise of the waves. The tide, in that part of 
the Pacific Ocean, rises very high, and the islands 
are often surrounded by it, in a sudden manner. 
As none of the Spaniards had ever been there, 
bef(Mre, and the tides, on the other side of the 
isthmus, rose much less rapidly, they were not 
prepared for what now came upon them. 

The waters kept rushing in upon the island, 
and rising higher and higher. The men, in 
alarm, went back, higher and higher, upon the 
island ; but the water followed them, and con- 
tinued to rise, until the men stood above their 
knees in water. At last, it had reached its 
greatest height, and began to fall, and their fears 
were relieved, though they were left wet, chilly, 
and hungry, on this desolate spot. They had 
left all ^e provisions they had brought with 
them in the boat, and the boats had been soon 
covered by the water. 

At last, when the tide had sunk to the lowest 
point, they found their boats. But they had 
been so injured, by the beating of the waves, 
that some of them* were unfit for use, and all 
were strained, and not in a proper state to go 
out upon this rough ocean. The men were al- 
most in despair, when they found themselves on 
a desolate island, which was subject to so fear- 
ful a rise of the tide, without provisions to keep 
them alive there, or boats to take them away. 

But Balboa was a brave man, and d\d xvoV\o<«^ 
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his courage. He tried to cheer his men, and 
contrived, by pounding up sea grass, and tearing 
up parts of their clothing, to stop up the leaks 
in those canoes which were not entirely spoiled. 
They were at last in such a state, that the party 
ventured to enter them. All day, they were 
beating about the gulf, in these weak canoes, 
every moment in danger of being swallowed up ; 
for, as they had lost a part of their canoes, those 
which remained were overloaded. 

When the night had almost come, they reach- 
ed the shore, and landed near the village of a 
chief named Tumaco. Balboa left a part of his 
men on the shore, to guard the canoes, and went 
toward the village. 

The inhabitants were armed, and prepared to 
defend their village from these strangers. But 
the firearms and the bloodhounds had the usual 
effect ; the poor creatures ran away, howling, to 
the woods. Balboa found provisions in the vil- 
lage, and a considerable store of pearls and gold. 

The sight of those treasures made him desir- 
ous to see the Cacique of the place, that he might 
learn from him where gold and pearls could be 
found. 

At last, the hiding place of Tumaco was dis- 
covered, and he sent his son, who was a hand- 
some and bold Indian youth, to talk with Balboa. 
The Spanish commander treated the young man 
very kindly, and sent him back with beads, 
trinkets, and the other simple presents, with 
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whi(^ the Spaniards made the acquaintance of 
the Natives of America. The young man was 
very much pleased, and told his father, that the 
strangers were as good and kind as they were 
great and powerful. 

The chief, in return, sent Balboa some pres- 
ents, of very great value. Among other things, 
there were jewels of gold, weighing six hundred 
and fourteen crowns, and two hundred pearls, 
of great size and beauty. Balboa was greatly 
pleased with this present ; and when the chief 
saw this, he sent some of his young men to dive 
for ihe pearls, in deep water, where the finest 
are found. The smaller sort are found at a small 
distance from the sur&ce (^ the water. The 
oysters, which contmn them, are sometimes 
driven on shore, in a violent storm, and Uien the 
pearls can be taken out without much trouble. 

Balboa and some of his followers went with 
a party, which consisted of thirty Indians, wiio 
were sent by the Cacique to dive for pearls. But 
the sea was so high, at that stormy season, that 
they could not get the pearls, by diving. Many 
of the oysters, however, were thrown ashore by 
the storms, and the Spaniards collected a great 
many very beautiful pearls. 

Balboa asked the friendly Cacique to tell him 
all he knew about the shore of this ocean. The 
Cacique said, there was a very rich country, 
stretching far to the s(»ith, the inhabitants of 
which had animals, who could be load^di ^xA 
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carry burdens, instead of their being borne by 
the men, and where there was an abundance 
of gold. The Cacique took up some wet clay, 
and moulded it, as well as he could, into the 
figure of this useful animal. Some of the Span- 
iards thought he meant to make a deer ; others, 
that the clay represented a camel. They did not 
yet know any thing of the llama, which is the 
native beast of burden in South America. 

It is singular, that so few animals, of any size, 
were found in the West-India islands, or on the 
coast of South America, by the first voyagers 
who visited them. The Natives had no idea 
of animals to carry burdens, nor of animals of 
the cow or goat kind, yielding milk. 

All these accoimts of the rich country of the 
south helped to raise the spirits of Balboa, and 
make him more earnestly desire to obtain the 
means to carry his discoveries further, in this 
newly-found region. He made the Indians con- 
duct him to the place where the gulf opened 
into the sea, and there he waded out from the 
beach, into the water, and took possession of 
the ocean, in its full extent, for the Sovereigns 
of his country. 

From the seashore, the Indians pointed out 
to him a line of land, as far distant as the eye 
could reach. This, they said, formed a part of 
an island, which was one of a large cluster. 
This whole group of islands, the Indians said, 
abounded in pearls, of a very great size. But 
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they also said, that they belonged to a very cruel 
tribe of Indians, who were governed by a war- 
like cacique, who often made attacks upon the 
people on the mainland, plundering their villa- 
ges, and carrying their people away as prisoners. 
Balboa looked wishfully over to these rich 
islands, and would gladly have gone to explore 
them ; but the Indians told him that it was very 
unsafe to go to such a distance, on so rough a 
sea, at this tempestuous season of the year. He 
concluded, therefore, to put off his visit, until 
another time, when he told the friendly Indians 
he would come and help them to punish their 
cruel enemies. He gave to this island, which 
was in sight, the name of Isla Rica, and to the 
islands surrounding it, the name of the Pearl 
Islands. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Balboa explores the Country near the Coast. He 
makes a Treaty of Friendship tnlh a Cacique. He 
sets out on his Hetumfor Darien. They rest in an 
Indian Village, where they receive a great amount 
of Gold and Pearls from the Cacique. They pro- 
ceed on their Journey, and receive assistance from 
the Natives on the toay. They reach the Territories 
of a warlike Prince. Balboa surprises the Village, 
and takes its Cacique prisoner. He purchases his 
life and liberty by immense Treasures of Golden Or-' 
naments. Balboa and his Party retuim to Darien, 
The people rejoice at the netos of the Discovery. 
The Trecisures are divided. Balboa employs hiny- 
self in improving the condition of the Colony. 
Proceedings with regard to Balboa in Spain. 
His messengers arrive there. 

Balboa now left the province of Tumaco, to 
explore some other parts of the coast. . 

He embarked with his people in the canoes, 
and Cheapes and his followers went with him. 
The son of Tumaco served as their guide. Af- 
ter passing along, for some distance, on the 
coast, they came to a turbulent river. They 
sailed up this river, surprised a village on its 
banks, and took the Cacique, who was named 
Teaochan, prisoner. This chief made Balboa 
presents of gold and pearls, and they entered 
into a treaty of friendship together. 
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As Balboa now resolved not to go any further 
south, but to cross the isthmus again, to Darien, 
he parted from the friendly Indians. He had 
treated them so kindly, that they were very sor- 
ry to separate from him. The caciques were so 
much grieved, that they shed tears. They also 
gave to the Spanish party more solid proofs of 
their regard. Teaochan entertained Balboa and 
his followers, for three days, in the kindest man- 
ner, in his village, while the Spaniards were pre- 
paring to go away. He ako furnished them 
with provisions for their journey, and sent his 
son, with a party of the Natives under his com- 
mand, to carry the burdens of the party under 
Ballx^, giving them orders not to come home, 
without the permission of the Spanish Conunan- 
der. 

Balboa and his followers now left their new- 
ly-lbund sea behind them, and set out on their 
return to Darien. When they began to pen- 
etrate the mountainous country, they suffered 
sadly, for the want of water. But their Indian 
guides encouraged them that they would soon 
find some ; and when, at last, they were almost 
exhausted, they reached some refreshing springs, 
where they were relieved from their thirst, and 
where they remained, for a time, to rest them- 
selves. 

Balboa now heard of a very rich cacique, in 
whose neighborhood they were. On reaching 
his village, it was found deserted •, W\. ^l\et ^ 
6 B. e. Y» 
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time, the retreat of the chief was discovered. 
He was a man, very much deformed and mis- 
shapen in his body, and was said, by the Indians, 
to be very wicked and cruel. He gave Balboa 
large quantities of gold, and told him that it was 
not found in his own country, but that he had 
taken it from other tribes, in battle. The In- 
dians accused this man of such great wicked- 
ness, that Balboa caused him, and several of his 
followers, to be put to death. 

The Spaniards stayed, for thirty days, to re- 
pose themselves in the village belonging to this 
prince, who was named Poncra. They were 
here joined by those of their companions whom 
they had left behind them, sick, at the village 
of the Cacique Cheiapes. This chief now came 
with them, to see that they reached their com- 
panions safely. Cheapes had taken very kind 
care of the Spaniards, had fed and supplied 
them with all they needed, and now brought to 
Balboa a very valuable present, in gold ; and, 
when he took leave of him, said, " May He, who 
made the thunder and lightning, and who gives 
us the fruits of the earth, preserve thee and thine 
in safety." 

The Spaniards now began to descend, by the 
streams which pour out their waters on the north 
side of the isthmus. The way was very rough 
and rugged, and they soon began to suffer, for 
the want of food. They were not able to find 
provisionB m the country through which they 
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passed. The country was barren, with only a 
few scattered villages, where they found the in- 
habitants poor, though friendly. 

They would come out, and offer the Span- 
iards presents of gold; but, desirous as they 
ever were of getting this, they found it could 
not now satisfy their hunger. They had not 
taken with them as much provision as they 
might have done, because they had been so de- 
sirous to carry the treasures of gold they had 
collected, and could not endure to leave them 
behind. So they had loaded the Indians who 
carried their burdens, and themselves, with 
their precious treasures, and thus were unable 
to take with them the food, for the want of 
which they were now almost dying. Many of 
the Indians sunk under their burdens and the 
want of food, and the Spaniards were quite 
worn out ; when, happily, they reached a friend- 
ly village, where they found provisions, and 
stayed, thirty days, to repose. 

The Spaniards now discovered, that they had 
reached the territories of a very warlike prince, 
of whom Balboa had heard, before he crossed 
the isthmus. It was necessary to pass through 
his dominions; but, in the weak state of his 
men, worn out, as they were, by their journey, 
Balboa feared they would not be able to fight 
their way through, in case they should meet 
with opposition. 

He planned, therefore, to aurprae XSova^^x- 
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like Cacique ; and, choosing out a party of hid 
men, he marched to the village very rapidly, 
and, at midnight, entered it, and took the Ca- 
cique atid all his family, prisoners. The In- 
dians begged Balboa to put this chief to death> 
as they declared he was very cruel, and made 
war on all the neighboring chiefs. 

Balboa caused the chief to be bound, and 
brought to him ; and the unhappy prince feared 
his last hour was come. But he begged Balboa 
to set him at liberty, and promised to reward 
him, for so doing, with great quantities of gold^ 
Balboa consented to spare the life of the chief, 
and he immediately gave him presents of very 
valuable ornaments of gold, and sent messen- 
gers all over his province, to collect itiot^ treeu^ 
ures. 

In a few days, the Natives came in, from all 
quarters, bringing ornaments of gold, which 
amounted to six thousand crowns. Balboa then 
set the chief at liberty, arid gave him some Eu- 
ropean trinkets, with which he was highly pleas- 
ed. This chief, like the last they met, said that 
the gold was not found in his province, but 
came from regions at a distance. Balboa, how- 
ever, thought, from the appearance of the 
streams and the soil, that ^s was not true; 
but that gold might be found there, and he re- 
solved, when he was able, to explore the coun- 
try, and endeavor to find this precious metal. 

Balboa seems to have been very kind in his 
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transactions with this Cacique ; for he sent his 
son with the Spaniards, to learn their language^ 
and their arts. Balboa now returned to the 
village, where he had left his people, and pro- 
ceeded on his way to Darien. Many of his 
men were so sick and worn down, that they 
were unable to walk, and were carried by the 
Indians. 

At last, they reached the northern coast of 
the isthmus, and came to the territories of the 
Cacique, who had been their friend, and told 
them about the great South Sea. This chief 
was now dead, and hisi son was the cacique. 
He received the Spaniards with great kindness, 
and gave them gold. Balboa gave him trinkets 
in return, and some articles of Spanish cloth- 
ing, with which the chief was highly delighted. 

After having taken a little rest, Balboa pro- 
ceeded to Ponca, where he heard that a ship 
and caravel had arrived at Darieuj from His- 
paniola, with men and suppUes. He therefore 
went immediately to Coyba, where his friend 
Careta lived, and embarked, on the eighteenth 
of January, 1514, with twenty of his men, in 
the brigantine which he had left in that place, 
and reached the settlement of Santa Maria de 
la Antiguia, in the river of Darien, the next day. 
The people all came out to see him ; and, when 
they heard the news of the Southern Sea, and 
saw he had come back loaded with gold and 
pearls, cotton cloth, hammocks, and o\5aa\ Xx^'aa- 
6* 
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ures of the country, they were delighted beyond 
measure. 

Balboa sent back the vessel for those of his 
party who had been left at Coyba, and they 
brought with them the rest of the treasure!^ 
which they had collected in their expedition. 
Balboa then proceeded to divide it, with great 
fairness. A fifth part was put aside, for the King, 
and the rest was divided, in just proportions, 
among those who had been across the isthmus 
and those who had remained at Darien. All 
the people seemed pleased and satisfied, and 
full of hope of the great good which would 
come to themselves and their countrymen, from 
this new discovery. 

Balboa employed this period of rest and quiet, 
in improving the land in the neighborhood of 
his new settlement. His town was situated 
on the banks of a river, and now contained as- 
many as two hundred houses and cabins, and 
his people amounted to as many as two thou- 
sand persons, of whom fifteen hundred were 
Indians, some men and some women. As yet, 
there were no white women in the colony. 
Balboa had caused gardens to be laid out, and 
orchards of fruit to be planted. He cultivated 
the native fruits of the country, as well as those 
of Europe. Every thing promised well, and he 
had good reason to hope that the colony would 
soon be able to raise a part, at least, of the pro- 
visionB they needed, and not be entirely depen- 
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flent for their support on what came to ibet& 
in ships, from Spain. 

Balboa, besides these useful occupations, did 
all he could, to amuse the men and keep them 
healthy and cheerful, and prevent them from 
regretting, too much, the homes they had left 
behind them. He had holydays, when the peo- 
ple were allowed to entertain themselves with 
such exercises and amusements as were custom- 
ary, at that period. By thus planning for the 
recreations and amusements of his men, by shar- 
ing all their labors, and kindly taking care of 
them, when they were sick, Balboa became very 
much beloved by his own followers. 

His wisdom and prudence, in his dealings 
with the Indians, were very remarkable, for the 
time in which he lived. There are one or two 
instances told, of his having been cruel and 
faithless with the Indians ; but generally, it \^as 
that he might, by some bold plan, get them en- 
tirely into his power, and thus save a battle, in 
which many would have been killed. 

Having once got them into his power, he 
treated them, in almost every instance, with 
kindness, exchanged presents with them, and 
caused them to become so much attached to 
him, that they cheerfully assisted him, all they 
could, in the execution of his plans. 

While Balboa was thus useful and successful 
in his colony, his affairs in Spain were less 
prosperous. It has been mentioTiftA, \)Kai^ti<Ar 
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SO bad gone out to Spain, to represent to the 
Sovereigns the difficulties which had arisen in 
the colony. Balboa, knowing that Enciso was 
his enemy, and would try to injure him, had 
sent out, in the same ship with Enciso, one of 
his friends and companions in the government, 
named Zamudio, to tell what he had done, and 
represent the true state of his affairs. 

Enciso had reached Spain, and, being a lawr 
yer and a learned man, had told his story in 
such a way, that the King thought Balboa must 
be a very bad man, and that he had done very 
wrong, to drive away Enciso and Nicuesa, and 
take the government into his own hands. En- 
ciso had represented that Balboa had done this, 
though he had, in fact, been much more rea- 
sonable than some of the others, and tried to 
prevent them from doing harm to Nicuesa. 

Zamudio took the part of his friend Balboa, 
as well as he could ; but he was not listened to, 
and the King resolved to send out a governor, 
to find out what was the matter, and try to put 
things in order. 

As soon as Balboa had returned from explor- 
ing the isthmus, he wrote a letter to the King, 
telling of his new discoveries, and all the won- 
derful accounts of the great treasures in the 
neighborhood of the Southern Ocean. He sent 
to the King the fifth part of what they had tak- 
en; and, besides this, he sent, as a present 
from himself and his companions, some of the 



1 
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largest and most beautiful pearls wtiich had yet 
been found. 

Balboa fitted out a ship, to take these treas- 
ures and his letter, and also sent in it one of his 
best Mends, named Arbolancha, to tell all about 
the discoveries. Unfortunately, this ship was 
delayed, for some time ; she did not leave Da- 
lien until the beginning of March, and did not 
reach Spain until Enciso had told his story, and 
the King had become very much displeased with 
Balboa, had resolved to send out a governor, 
with directions to treat Balboa with severity, 
and had already appointed the governor, who 
had made his preparations, and sailed with a 
splendid fleet, of fifteen ships and fifteen hun- 
dred men. 

Many of these were young men of rich fam- 
ilies, who had been in the wars, and who had 
become very desirous to visit these new and rich 
countries : for, after Enciso had reached Spain, 
other vessels had arrived, by which Balboa had 
sent accounts of the reports he had heard of 
there being another ocean on the other side of 
the isthmus, and desired the King to send him 
out more men, and the means of making these 
great discoveries. If the friend of Balboa, Ar- 
bolancha, had only arrived before the new and 
splendid expedition had sailed, it would have 
saved Balboa, probably, much trouble, as the 
King would have given to the governor very 
different directions. 
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As soon as he reached Spain, Arbolancha 
was permitted to visit the King. He hastened 
to tell of the successful expedition of Balboa, 
and the discovery of the truth of the reports of 
the South Sea. He showed the King the rich 
pearls, and the gold ornaments, which had been 
collected in this new-found region. The King 
was exceedingly astonished at the sight of all 
this wealth, and was very sorry he had sent out 
such harsh orders, respecting Balboa, and told 
his counsellors, that they must think of some 
way, in which he could be rewarded for his ser- 
vices. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Fleet of Pedrarias sails from Spain, Balboa 
receives the new Governor with respect. Pedrarias 
enters the Town, in great pomp. Balboa welcomes 
him to his House. Pedrarias first consults with 
Balboa, and then causes him to be brought to THal. 
He is acquitted. Sickness of the Colony, Balboa 
plans an Expedition across the Isthmus, Letters 
favorable to Balboa are received from Spain, The 
People are pleased unth the Honors bestowed on BaU 
boa, by the King. The Ship from Cuba, sent to 
Balboa, arrives. The Governor will not allow 
him to begin his Expedition. He sends a Party 
of men, under Morales and Pizan^o, They suc- 
ceed in crossing the Isthmus, Mtempt a V^sit to 
the Pearl Islands, 

The splendid fleet, of which we have just 
spoken, sailed from St. Lucas, a port on the 
river Guadalquiver, on the twelfth of April, 
1514. The newly-appointed Governor of Da- 
rien was named Pedrarias Davila. It willbe 
recollected, that this fleet had sailed a few days 
before the arrival of the friends of Balboa in 
Spain, whose accounts made the King so much 
more kindly disposed to the discoverer of the 
Southern Ocean, than he had before been. 

In the month of June, the fleet, with the new 
Governor, arrived in the gulf of IJi^to^.* ^\v^ 
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young knights, who had accompanied PedrariaSy 
were very anxious to g9,on shore ; but the Gov- 
ernor thought that Balboa would not like to 
lose his power, and might oppose his landing, 
and did not feel in so much haste. He expect- 
ed also to see a warrior, surrounded with the 
parade of a military station. He was therefore 
much surprised, when he went on shore, to jfind 
him in the common, simple dress of a laboring 
man, and helping some Indians to cover the 
roof of the cottage which served him for a home. 

When Balboa received a message, telling him 
that a new governor had been appointed by the 
King, and that he had arrived, he concealed his 
vexation, and said, the governor was welcome, 
and that he, and all the inhabitants of the colo- 
ny, were ready to obey his orders. 

The people were greatly excited, when they 
found a new governor had come to take the 
place of one to whom they had become so much 
attached, and who had been so successful, in all 
he had undertaken. They wished to take arms, 
to oppose the landing of Pedrarias ; but Balboa 
prevented them from doing this, and told them, 
as the new governor had been appointed by the 
King, it was their duty to obey hun. 

Pedrarias brought with him his wife, who 
was the first European lady who landed on the 
coast of South America. She was a courageous 
woman, and had borne the dangers of the sea 
ffith great patience. He was also accompanied 
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by two thousand men, all well aimed. He took 
his way to the little town^ just growing up in the 
wilderness, at the head of this brave band, lead- 
ing his wife by the hand, and, on the other side 
of him, a priest, who had been sent out by the 
King, to act as the Bishop of Darien. 

To meet this showy procession, Balboa could 
only bring out his few followers, simply dressed, 
and worn with hard labor and exposure to the 
privations and toils of a new settlement. Se^ 
however, made a respectful salutation to the 
Governor, and promised obedience from hiniself 
and his followers. Balboa then carried the Gov- 
ernor and his friends to his thatched cottage, 
and feasted them with such simple food as the 
colony afforded, — ^roots and fruits, India,n corn, 
and cassava bread, with water from the river. 

It was rather a disappointment to these young 
men, who had come out with such expectations, 
to be received into so simple a house, and feasted 
in such a plain manner ; but Balboa served them 
with great politeness and hospitality. Pedrarias 
bad brought out large suppUes of provisions, and 
these were joyfully received by the colony, and, 
for a time, things went on very quietly. 

Pedrarias held a conference with Balboa, and 
told him that he had received orders to consult 
him about the affairs of the colony, and that he 
wished him to tell him every thing about the 
state of things there. 

Balboa, who spoke the truth, himseVl,^^^ SLA 

7 B. C. T. 
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not mean to deceive any one, supposed that the 
Governor was equally true ; and he told him all 
about the business of the colony, and the plans 
he had formed for further discovery. After Pe- 
drarias had talked for some time with Balboa, 
and had heard from him all he wanted to know, 
about the state of the colony, he changed his 
conduct towards him. 

He ordered him to be brought to trial, for his 
past conduct ; but Balboa had succeeded in 
making the newly-arrived Bishop his friend, 
who so managed with the lawyer, who had been 
sent out to conduct the trial, that Balboa was 
acquitted of the charges which had been brought 
against him. 

Pedrarias was very much displeased at this, 
and at first threatened to put Balboa in chains, 
and send him to Spain. But his counsellors 
told him that the late discoveries of Balboa 
would cause him to be received with great hon- 
or, in Spain ; and, instead of bringing him to 
disgrace, it would be the greatest favor he could 
do him. The wife of Pedrarias felt respect and 
regard for Balboa, and she tried to prevent her 
husband from treating him unjustly. 

Pedrarias concluded not to send Balboa to 
Spain ; but still remained his enemy, and watch- 
ed for every opportunity to injure him, though 
he took advantage of his knowledge of the coun- 
try, and formed a plan to establish a communi- 
cation acroaa the isthmus. 
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But this, and his plans both for good and 
evil, were interrupted by a very bad sickness, 
which prevailed in the colony, soon after the ar- 
rival of the Spanish fleet. The town was situ- 
ated on the banks of a river, and was surround- 
ed with hills, which kept off the air ; and the 
weather was extremely hot. These things prov- 
ed fatal to the Europeans. Many of the men 
died very soon after they arrived ; many more 
became sick, in a short time, and the governor^ 
Pedrarias, among them. He, and many of his 
followers, who were also attacked with the sick- 
ness, were sent to a more healthy spot, at some 
distance from the town. The sickness grew 
worse and worse; the provisions, which came 
out in the ship, had become wet and damaged 
by the voyage, and were not very healthful food 
while they lasted, and these even, at last, were all 
gone, and the people began to fear that starva- 
tion would be added to their other distresses. 

Seven hundred of these new comers are said 
to have died, in one month. Pedrarias gave the 
people leave to quit the place ; and a ship, load- 
ed with these sufferers, who had so lately arriv- 
ed, full of hope, and joy, and health, now sailed 
for Cuba. Some of them joined another Span- 
ish adventurer, named Velasquez, who was then 
beginning to form a colony on that island ; and 
others made their way back to Spain. 

When Pedrarias recovered from his illness^ 
he attempted several expeditious *, WX. \vei ^^a 
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BO prejudiced against Balboa, that he would not 
employ him, but sent others, who were not well 
acquainted with the country. It was painful to 
Balboa to see these parties roaming about the 
country, and often oppressing and injuring the 
friendly Natives, who would receive them kind* 
ly, out of regard to their old friendship for Bal- 
boa. 

Having become tired of waiting, in idleness, 
he at last privately sent a messenger to Cuba, to 
get men and make provisions for an expedition, 
to start from Nombre de Dios, cross the isthmus, 
and found a colony on the shores of the South- 
em Ocean. 

The parties^ who were sent out by Pedrarias, 
conducted in such a way, that at last the Na- 
tives became much enraged against the Span- 
iards, and would often resist their advances, and 
make war upon them. The people of the colo- 
ny could not but remark, how much better Bal- 
boa had managed the Natives, and how much 
more successful his expeditions had been. 

Letters now arrived in the colony, from Spain, 
written after the news of the discovery of the 
South Sea by Balboa had been received. The 
King wrote to him, that he was much pleased 
with his services, and that he appointed him 
Adelantado of the South Sea and Governor of 
the provinces of Panama and Coyba, but that 
he must still consider Pedrarias as his superior^ 
and submit to his authority. 
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As Pedrarias was the Governor, all the let- 
ters, which were brought from Spain, came first 
into his hands. He also received from the King 
a direction to consult Balboa, on all affairs of 
importance. This made him feel very angry ; 
and he pretended to think that he ought not 
to give Balboa the King's letter, nor allow him to 
receive these honorable titles, until the questions 
about his conduct had been settled. But the 
Bishop continued to be friendly to Balboa, and 
told Pedrarias that it was very disrespectful to 
the King, for him to refuse to Balboa the honors 
which his Sovereign had bestowed upon him. 

After consulting with his counsellors, Pedra- 
rias agreed to bestow the titles of office upon 
Balboa, but to make him promise not to enter 
on his government, until he should give him 
leave. To this, Balboa consented. But, when 
it was known that he had been kindly noticed 
by the King, and these honors bestowed upon 
him, the people showed more publicly their re- 
gard to him, and he was constantly surrounded 
by friends, which made the Governor still more 
uneasy and afraid of him. 

Just at this time, the friend of Balboa, whom 
he had sent to Cuba for a ship and men, to begin 
his colony, arrived off the coast, and anchored 
six leagues from the harbor, and sent a message 
to Balboa. But, before he could take advant- 
age of this good fortune, the Governor also heard 

of the arrival. He pretended to lYvvxik xScv^V ^^ 

7# 
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ship came there upon some business that would 
be injurious to the colony, and he wanted to seize 
upon Balboa, and make him a prisoner. But the 
Bishop again took the part of Balboa, and pre- 
vented Pedrarias from doing him such injustice. 
The Governor, however, would not allow him to 
proceed on his intended expedition ; and he was 
forced to stay, disappointed in mind, and suffer- 
ing from poverty, idle at Darien. 

The Governor thought, if Balboa succeeded 
in making a settlement on the other side of the 
isthmus, and trading successfully with the Na- 
tives for pearls, it would cause him to be much 
more liked by the people of the colony and the 
King, than he himself was. 

In order to gain this glory for himself, he fit- 
ted out an expedition for the Southern Ocean, in 
which he would not allow Balboa to take any 
part. The expedition was under the direction of 
a relative of the Governor, named Morales ; and 
he was accompanied by Francisco Pizarro, who 
was afterward the discoverer of Peru, in South 
America, and whose life is given in another part 
of this Volume. The party succeeded in cross- 
ing the isthmus, at a narrower part than Balboa 
had done, and reached the South Sea. 

They left half of their party at a village, un- 
der the command of a captain, named Peflalosa, 
and the rest embarked in canoes, with Morales 
and Pizarro, with the intention of visiting the 
Pearl Islands. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Party of Pizarro, after crossing the Isthmus, and 
visiting the Isle of Pearls, returns to Darien, Rl 
success of the Expeditions of Pedrarias. He 6e- 
comes reconKiiled to Balboa, and promises, to alhto 
him to marry his Daughter. Balboa prepares to 
build Ships, to be carried across the Isthmus, 
They reach a River, and launch their Vessels upon 
it. Reach the Pacific Ocean. Balboa visits Isla 
Rica, and finishes building his Vessels, He sends 
a Messenger to Ada. 

The expedition, under Morales and Pizarro, 
having crossed the isthmus, and visited the Isle 
of Pearls, where they collected a ^eat quantity 
of those precious jewels, after great sufferings, re- 
turned in safety. Pedrarias then sent out several 
other parties, to explore the country, and obtain 
treasure ; but he did not meet with very good 
success. The Natives had become so enraged, 
at the cruel treatment they had received from 
him and his followers, that, instead of seeking 
his friendship, and helping him forward in his 
plans, as they had helped Balboa, they fell upon 
the Spaniards, wherever they could find them, 
with great fury ; and sometimes a whole party 
would be destroyed, at once, and hardly euo\iJ^ 
be spared to come back and teW t\i<& «aA %Vn^ 
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The colonists became so alanned at these 
frequent losses, and dreaded so much the poi* 
soned arrows of the Indians, the wounds of 
which produced madness and death, that they 
no longer dared to seek for adventures, and 
feared that they should be burned up in their 
houses. It is no wonder that they felt these 
terrors, since they had set on fire so many In- 
dian villages, and driven out and destroyed the 
peaceful inhabitants. 

Pedrarias lost his courage, and felt, daily, 
more and more jealousy and fear of Balboa, be- 
cause he knew the people thought he was bet- 
ter fitted than himself, to manage the affairs of 
the colony. At last, the Bishop, who seems to 
have been a peacemaker, advised him to put 
an end to his jealousy of Balboa, and his quar- 
rel with him, to give him his daughter, in mar- 
riage, and assist him to carry out his plans, and 
then Pedrarias would have a share in his suc- 
cess, and the glory of any further discoveries he 
should make. 

To this good advice, the Governor yielded. 
He sent for Balboa, and invited him to become 
his son-in-law, and assist him in the government 
of the colony. Balboa was very glad to accept 
this invitation ; and it was settled, that Pedrari- 
as should send for his daughter, who was in 
Spain, and that, as soon as she arrived in the 
colony, Balboa was to be married to her. Soon 
after tills reconciliation took place, the Bishop 
of Darien went back to Spain. 
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Balboa now felt his spirits and hopes revive. 
The Governor treated him very kindly, and 
considered him already as his son-in-law. He 
allowed Balboa to build some vessels, and make 
the preparations which were needed, for discov- 
eries in the Southern Ocean. He resolved to 
procure timber, and build ships, which he could 
carry across the mountains and launch on the 
South Sea ; the canoes of the Indians having been 
found too weak to navigate this stormy ocean. 

The place Balboa selected, to prepare for this 
expedition, was the port of Careta, which was 
situated west of Darien. There was already the 
beginning of a town at that spot, and Balboa had 
now permission given to him to go on with the 
building of it. Two hundred men were put un- 
der his direction, and some money was given him 
from the royal treasury. 

He had silso great assistance from a rich law- 
yer of Darien, whose name was Arguello. This 
man had succeeded in acquiring considerable 
wealth, which he now wished to employ in this 
expedition, thinking he should obtain great profits 
from having it placed in this way. 

As soon as Balboa reached this new town, 
which was called Ada, he began to prepare the 
materials for four small vessels, which were to 
be launched in the South Sea. The timber 
was cut on the shore of the Atlantic, and then, 
with the anchors and ri^ng, was to be caxtSft.^ 
across the high mountains, to the oXJaet i\^^ ^^ 
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the isthmus. Several of the Spaniards, thirty 
Negroes, and a great many Indians, were em- 
ployed in this difficult work. There were no 
roads but the rude pathways made by the Indi- 
ans, which ran through almost impenetrable for- 
ests, and were often crossed by streams. 

They toiled along, of course very slowly, up 
these mountains, sinking under their heavy loads, 
and almost scorched by the sun, which is very 
powerful, in that climate. Many of the Indians 
sunk under the toil, and died on the journey. 
The Negroes and Spaniards were able to bear 
the fatigue better. When they reached the top 
of the mountain, they rested themselves, for a 
time, in a house which had been prepared for 
them. 

After they had reposed, for a short time, they 
began again their toilsome journey. The way 
was now down hill, and they went on, until they 
came to a navigable river, to which they gave 
the name of Balsas, and which flowed into the 
Pacific Ocean. 

It had taken them a long time and caused 
them much toil, to reach this spot, and they had, 
as yet, only timber enough for two of their ves- 
sels. The timber for the other two, and the rig- 
ging and furniture for all, yet remained on the 
northern coast. When they began to form the 
vessels, from the timber they had already brought, 
they found it injured by a kind of worm, which 
eats into timber which grows near the salt wa- 
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ter. They were obliged to begin again, and cut 
down the trees which they found growing near 
the river. It is difficult to imagine why they did 
not, in the first place, think of cutting down trees 
nearer the spot where they would be wanted ; 
but probably Balboa had some good reason for 
what he did. 

He now divided his people, the Spaniards, 
Negroes, and Indians, into three companies. 
One party was to cut and saw the wood ; anoth- 
er, to bring the rigging and other things from 
Ada ; and a third, to go round the country and 
get provisions, as they were not very plentifully 
supplied with food. 

They had just succeeded in levelling a num- 
ber of trees, when the rains began to fall, and 
the water in the river was so increased, that it 
overflowed its banks, and the men could hardly 
escape being drowned, even by climbing into 
the trees, so rapid had been the rise of the wa- 
ter. 

The party who were employed to procure 
food, were absent, when this rise in the river 
took place ; and the height of the water prevent- 
ed the men who were near the river, from visit- 
ing the part of the country from which they 
usually obtained food, so that they had nothing 
to eat, but what roots they could find in the 
woods, and soon began to suffer, from hunger. 

The Indians thought of a method by wkkK 
they could cross the river. They gol \ivV.o ^^ 
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water, and fastened logs together, with slender 
iH'anches of trees, and secured these logs to the 
opposite sh<M*e. This made a kind of floating 
bridge, which a party of Spaniards, though with 
scHne difficulty, crossed over. They then went 
round to the neighboring villages, and got some 
food for the starving party. 

As soon as the water in the river fell, they 
again went to work. A party arrived from Ac- 
la, who brought supplies ; and, after much toil 
and hardship, Balboa had the pleasure of seeing 
two of his vessels launched on the river Balsas. 
As soon as they were rigged, he entered them, 
with as many Spaniards as they would hold, 
and sailed down the river, in triumph, and 
went joyfully forth upon the great Ocean, of 
which he had been the first discoverer. 

Balboa first visited the Pearl Islands, at the 
largest of which he disembarked the greater part 
of his men. Here, he intended to build the 
other two vessels, which he needed ; and he 
went over the island, to secure the friendship of 
the Natives. He sent the vessels to the main- 
land, to bring the men who had been left on the 
shore, because there was not room for all, in the 
two vessels. After they came back, and while 
preparations were making for the building of two 
more ships, he went in one of his vessels, with a 
hundred men, on a cruise to the eastward. 

But this new ocean presented much that was 
surprising and alarming to the Spaniards. They 
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were strudi with fear, at sight of a great num- 
ber of whales, which looked hke a long row of 
rocks stretching out into the sea. Perhaps this 
might have been the sea-serpent, which has been 
seen at a distance, of late years, and which is 
•described as having the appearance of a row of 
rocks or barrels, fastened tc^ether, and partly 
-covered by the sea. 

Whether these were whales or the great sea- 
serpent, stretching out under the water, it was 
a new sight to the sailors; and they were so 
•alarmed, that Balboa consented to anchor, fcNr 
the night, and not approach these animals in the 
dark. He meant to proceed on the same course, 
the next day; but, in the morning, the wind 
was found to be contrary, and Balboa^ conclud- 
ed to change his course. If he had proceeded 
in the direction in which he was sailing, the first 
day, he would, in a very short time, have reach- 
ed the coast of Peru. But perhaps it was glo- 
ry enough for him to have discovered the great 
Pacific Ocean. 

Leaving the unknown wonders of Peru be- 
hind him, Balboa steered for the mainland, and 
anchored near a village, where Morales and his 
companions had been attacked in the night, and 
their lodgings set on fire. Balboa landed, and 
attacked the dwelling of the Cacique. The 
Indians attempted to defend their houses ; but 
the Spaniards, being fresh and strong, and well 
armed, soon overpowered them, and. ^\»\\^^^ 

S IB. C.P- 
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the unfortunate Natives, for their attack on the 
party of Morales. After this exploit, Balboa re- 
turned to Isla Rica, and went busily to work, to 
finish the building of his vessels. He sent some 
men to Ada, to bring the stores and rigging 
across the mountains. He heard, from the oth- 
er side of the isthmus, that a new governor was to 
be sent out from Spain, to take the place of Pe- 
drarias. This news was very vexatious to Bal- 
boa. He thought a new governor would want to 
manage matters in a new way, and would have 
friends of his own, whom he would choose to em- 
ploy in all the offices of importance and profit. 
Balboa, after consulting with his friends, con- 
cluded to send some trusty messenger to Ada, 
to find out the truth of the report. If he found 
Pedrarias still at the head of afiairs, he should 
request him to allow Balboa a longer time for 
his expedition, and to grant him further supplies. 
If he found that a new governor had come, he 
was to hasten back and tell Balboa, who resolv- 
ed to set out immediately on his discovery voy- 
age, before any accident should happen, to pre- 
vent him from doing it. If he had good success 
in his voyage, he knew he should be excused. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CkircMo betrays Balboa to Pedrarias, Jlrguelh 
writes to Balboa. The Governor gets possession 
of the Letter, Sends for Balboa to come to Acta, 
nalboa obeys, is seized, and put into Prison, Bad 
faith of the Governor, Balboa defends himself 
against the Governor, He is brought to Trial, 
Declared guHty, and suffers Death, Several of 
his Followers share his Fate, The People beg Pe- 
drarias to spare Jtrguello, Character of Balboa. 
Further Account of the Colony, 

The person, whom Balboa employed to go 
on this errand, was named Garabito. Balboa 
thought he was a good friend, and would act 
prudently and discreetly, in the matter. But, 
though this man pretended to be friendly to Bal- 
boa, he really disUked him, and had had a dis- 
pute with hun about the Indian woman, whom 
her father, Careta, had given to him, and to whom 
Grarabito had taken a fancy. But Balboa was 
of a generous temper, and had forgotten this 
dispute, and thought Garabito had forgotten it, 
also. 

This man privately wrote a letter to Pedrari- 
as, and told him that Balboa did not intend to 
marry his daughter ; that he loved the ladiojEv 
girl, and would never marry any one A^e \ ^5Qa^• 
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he was only making a pretence of friendship ; 
and, as soon as his ships were ready to sail, he 
would go to sea, and take the command upon 
himself, without any respect to the authority of 
the Governor. 

This letter Garabito sent to the Governor, 
soon after Balboa left Ada, the last time. It 
was no wonder that Pedrarias, who had always 
been jealous of Balboa, should have his former 
evil feelings aroused, by such information. There 
were other persons in the colony, who, for dif- 
ferent reasons, disUked Balboa, and tried to in- 
crease the ill feelings which the Governor bad 
towards him. 

When Garabito arrived at Darien, he found 
Pedrarias was still the Governor, A new gov- 
ernor had been sent out, but he died, just as 
he arrived in the harbor. Garabito conducted 
in such a way, as made the Governor think he 
had come to Darien on some mischievous er- 
rand. Pedrarias caused him to be seized, and 
his papers and letters examined. He was wil- 
ling to tell all he knew of Balboa's plans, and 
told all the evils that he pretended to suppose 
Balboa meant to commit. 

The friends of Balboa were very sorry for the 
arrest of Garabito, who was supposed to be a 
friend of Balboa. They feared the old hatred 
of the Governor towards him was again awaken- 
ed. Some of his friends, who had advanced 
money for tlm expedition, felt very anxious, lest 
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Balboa, should not be allowed to fulfil his plans. 
One of these persons, Arguello, the lawyer be- 
fore mentioned, wrote to Balboa, and told him 
the state of things, and advised him to go to 
sea, without any delay. He encouraged him, 
by telling him that the priests would be in his 
favor, as he had always been assisted by the 
Bishop. There had been lately three Jesuits 
sent out, by the direction of the Spanish gov- 
ernment, that they might watch over the Na- 
tives, instruct them, and protect them from the 
selfishness of the Spaniards. 

This letter, by some means, fell into the hands 
of Pedrarias. The advice it contained made 
him believe that Balboa had indeed formed a plot 
to throw oflT the authority of the Governor. He 
ordered Arguello to be seized, and determined 
to get Balboa into his hands, as soon as he was 
able. 

But far off as Balboa was, and surrounded 
by his friends, he knew he could not succeed, 
if he allowed his intentions to be known. He 
therefore still kept up a friendly appearance, 
and wrote to him, desiring him to come to him, 
directly, at Ada, as he wanted to consult with 
him about the proposed voyage. But, fearing 
that Balboa might not consent to put himself in 
his power, he ordered Francisco Pizarro to mus- 
ter the soldiers of the colony, and seize his for- 
mer friend and commander, wherever he was to 
be found. 

8* 
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The people were all so alanned, at the severe 
measures taken by the Governor, that none of 
the friends of Balboa dared to warn him of his 
danger. He received the letter of the man 
whom he considered as his father-in-law, and 
believed all the professions of kindness which it 
contained. He had no suspicion of any harm 
having been intended ; and, ordering Francisco 
Companon to take the command of his ships, 
during his absence, he went immediately to 
Ada, to meet the Governor, taking with him no 
armed followers. 

The people who brought the letter did not, 
at first, tell any of the things which had lately 
happened at Darien. But, after they had heea 
several days on the journey, with Balboa, had 
seen the free and artless manners of the old 
soldier, and that he suspected no evil, their 
hearts .were moved with regard toward him, 
and they grieved that he should go f(N'ward, 
and throw himself into the hands of his a'uel 
enemy, who would, perhaps, cause his death. 
When they had crossed the mountains, and had 
approached within a short distance of Ada, they 
told Balboa of the Governor's suspicions. But 
he thought they must be mistaken. He believ- 
ed the professions of regard which the Governor 
had made him, when they made their alliance, 
€md he could not think that Pedrarias had for. 
^tten them all. 

Sat, before he reached Ada, he received a 
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sad proof of the bad fiedth of the Governor. 
He met a band of armed men, mider the com- 
mand of Francisco Pizarro, who stepped for- 
ward to arrest his former frigid and captain. 
Balboa looked at him, with astonishment, and 
said, ''How is this, Francisco? is this the way 
you used to receive me ?'' But he saw his fate 
was sealed, and made no further remonstrance, 
but allowed himself to be made a prisoner. He 
wajs carried, in chains, to Acla. H^e, he was 
thrown into prison, and Hurtado, who was once 
a friend and favorite of Balboa, was sent out, to 
take the command of his squadron. 

Pedrarias was afraid to let the people perceive 
all the joy which he really felt, when he had the 
man, whom he so much disHked, in his power. 
He went to see Balboa, in prison, and pretend- 
ed to be very sorry to be obliged to treat him 
so severely; but that there were faults and 
crimes laid against him, into which, as Pedra- 
rias was the officer in the place of the King, it 
was his duty to inquire. 

When he visited Balboa, he addressed him 
as his son, and told him he had no doubt, that, 
when his conduct had been examined, he would 
be found innocent, and his character be still more 
respected than it had been before. 

But, while he thus pretended to be a friend 
to Balboa, and to wish to have his character 
proved to be good, he urged the public oCELc^tA 
to proceed against him in iVie m^MX «^^^^^ 
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manner, and have him immediately brought to 
trial. / 

When the trial began, Balboa was charged 
with having formed a plot to throw off his obe- 
dience to the King, and to take upon himself 
the entire command of the colony on the bor- 
ders of the South Sea. This was supported by 
Garabito, who pretended to give reasons for be- 
lieving that these charges were true. 

Another witness against him was a soldier, 
who was a sentinel, one night, near the quarters 
of Balboa, on the Isla Rica, and who crept 
under the eaves of the house, that he might be 
sheltered from the rain. There, he pretended to 
have overheard a conversation, between Balboa 
and some of his officers, in which they agreed 
to go to sea, on their own account, and leave 
the Governor to take care of himself. The 
friends of Balboa said that the sentinel might 
have heard something like this, said by the offi- 
cers, but they only intended to go to sea, in 
this way, in case a new governor should arrive, 
to take the place of Pedrarias. The Governor, 
every day, inquired how the trial proceeded; 
and, thinking that the evidence was such that 
Balboa would be found guilty, he paid another 
visit to his prisoner. He no longer pretended 
to feel any regard for him, and talked to him in 
a very severe manner ; telling him, that he be- 
lieved him to have wished to throw off the au- 
thority of the King, and that he should feel no 
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more regard for him^ and should henceforth treat 
him as an enemy. 

Balboa denied this charge. He said to the 
Governor, " If I had known myself to be guilty, 
what would have induced me to come here, and 
put myself into your hands ? If I had intended 
to rebel against the King, my master, what pre- 
vented me from doing it? I had four ships, 
ready to sail, and an open sea before me. What 
had I to do, but to spread sail and press forward. 
There was no doubt but I might have found a 
land, whether rich or poor, which would furnish 
enough for me and mine, where I should have 
been entirely free from your control. Knowing 
that I was innocent, however, I came here, the 
moment you sent for me, and what is my re- 
ward ? — Slander, insult, and chains." 

This speech had no effect on the Governor ; 
it only made him more angry with the prisoner. 
He felt his own guilt towards him ; and, instead 
of being disposed to treat him more kindly, he 
ordered his irons to be doubled. 

Every thing, that could be thought of, was 
brought up against the unfortunate Balboa ; not 
only all these new charges of treason, but the 
old charges of his having inflicted wrong upon 
Enciso, and caused the death of the unfortunate 
Nicuesa ; though, for these charges, he had been 
tried in Spain, and the King had, long after he 
had been so accused, expressed his satk&sXi^si^L 
at his conduct^ and had caused Vuxtv \.o \>q^ ^:^ 
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pointed to high and important offices in the 
colony. 

The trial, however, went on slowly. As he 
was not guilty of the charges made against him, 
it was very difficult to prove him so ; and the 
pubhc officer, whose duty it was to carry on the 
trial, did not like to manage such an affiiir, and 
only did what he could not avoid doing with- 
out directly disobeying the Governor. 

At length, Balboa was declared guilty ; but 
it was recommended that he should be treated 
mercifully, because he had performed such signal 
services to the pubhc, and it was requested that 
he might be allowed to have another trial. 

But the cruel Pedrarias would show no mercy. 
" If he has deserved death," said he, " he shall 
die." He therefore condemned him to be be- 
headed, or put to death by having his head cut 
off. Several of the friends and fellow-officers 
of Balboa were condemned to suffer the same 
fate. Among these, was Arguello, who had 
written the letter to Balboa, which fell into the 
hands of Pedrarias. Garabito, who, while Bal- 
boa thought he was his friend, had proved his 
bitterest foe, was pardoned and set at liberty. 

Every body at Ada was filled with grief, 
when Balboa and his companions were led forth, 
to suffer death. This town was in the dominion 
of the Cacique Careta, who had been one of the 
earliest friends of Balboa, and whose daughter 
had long been his friend. The people shed 
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tears^ when they saw the unhappy fate of a man, 
whose brave conduct they had always admired, 
and who had made them all very fond of him. 

Most of them thought Pedrarias was a cruel 
tyrant, and only persecuted Balboa, because he 
thought he was more beloved in the colony than 
he was, himself. But Pedrarias was powerful, 
and no one dared to speak a word in favor of 
the unhappy Balboa, lest he should share his 
fate. 

The public crier walked before Balboa, and 
proclaimed, " This is the punishment inflicted 
by the command of the King, and his lieutenant, 
Don Pedrarias Davila, on this man, as a traitor 
and a usurper of the territories of the crown." 

When Balboa heard these words, he exclaim- 
ed, with indignation, " It is false ; never did such 
a crime enter my mind. I have always served 
my King, with truth and loyalty, and tried to 
enlarge his dominions." 

These words did not save him from his cruel 
fate ; but the people believed that what he said 
was true. Balboa was executed in the public 
square, at Ada ; and a Spanish historian, who 
was in the colony, at the time, «ays, that the cru- 
el Pedrarias was a secret witness of this bloody 
sight, and that he looked between the reeds of 
the wall of a house, which was but a few paces 
from the scaffold. Balboa first suffered death. 
A priest was with him, on the scaffold, to wK<»sv 
he confessed his sins, as is customai^, vj\v^^we«3t 
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death, with Christians who wori^ip God in the 
manner the Spaniards did at that time, and par- 
took of the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 
He ascended the scaffold with a firm step and 
a manly demeanor. He laid his head down 
upon the block, and it was immediately cut off. 
Three of his officers, one after another^ suffered 
death, in the same manner. 

There was one more, remaining, — ^the friend 
of Balboa, Arguello, who had written the letter 
which fell into the hands of Pedrarias. The 
people had become so moved, at the sight of all 
this bloodshed, that even the fear of the Gover- 
nor could no longer restrain them. They sought 
for Pedrarias, and, having found him, some of 
the principal persons fell at his feet, and beg- 
ged that this man might be spared. If the oth- 
ers had been guilty of treason, they said, he had 
taken no active part in it. The night had come 
on, and it was horrible, to continue this bloody 
work. They thought that God had hastened 
the night, to stop these cruel deeds. 

But the wicked Governor could not be satis- 
fied. "No," said he; "I would sooner die, 
myself, than spare one of them." Arguello was 
brought to the block, and it had then become 
so dark, that the alarmed and distressed colon- 
ists could only tell by the sound, when the 
bloody act was over. The people then went 
to their homes, and the night was passed in fear 
and sorrow. 
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Pedrarias seized upon all the property which 
had belonged to Balboa, and would not even 
allow his body to be decently buried ; but ex* 
posed his head on a pole, for several days, in the 
public square. 

Thus, in the year 1527, perished Vasco Nunez 
de Balb<)a, in the prime of life, being only forty^ 
two years old, and just at the period, when he 
had every thing prepared, to carry the discover- 
ies he had made, still further, and make them 
of use to his country and himself. 

Balboa was a man of strong character, and 
was very well calculated to manage his fiery and 
ungovernable countrymen, who were also gen- 
erous and affectionate. The Spaniards had a 
great regard for valor, and were won by cour- 
tesy and kindness. After he joined the expedi- 
tion of Enciso, and found himself of importance 
among his companions, Balboa laid aside the 
irregular and dissolute habits, in which he had 
sometimes indulged, when a mere soldier of for- 
tune. His talents were much greater than those 
of his colleagues in the command, so that he 
could not but acquire great influence over them. 

In his expeditions of discovery, he displayed 
a very remarkable skill, in managing the band 
of adventurers, by which he was accompanied. 
He knew how to excite their valor, to make 
them obedient, and to cause them to respect 
and love him. 

He was always the first, in e\erj AsLsajgpt^^xA. 

9 "B. C.Y. 
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the last to quit the field. He shared the toils 
of his meanest followers, and treated every one 
of them with the greatest kindness ; taking his 
share of the weary watchings, the battles, the 
want of food, and the hard labors, to which they 
were all subjected, in their expeditions. 

When any of his men were sick, he did ev- 
ery thing he could, to cheer them ; visiting them, 
and supplying them with what little articles he 
had, which might add to their comfort. 

He sometimes committed actions, which seem 
to us bloody and cruel ; but it must be remem- 
bered, that he and his followers were in a coun- 
try of warlike savages, who they knew would 
watch for every opportunity to destroy them, and 
whose numbers were so much greater than their 
own, that, without great skill in the conmiander 
of the Spaniards, they must, without doubt, have 
succeeded in driving them from the country. 

He was certainly much more just and kind, 
in his dealings with the Natives, than most of 
the early discoverers. Those, whom he made 
his friends, among the Indians, retained the 
greatest regard and affection for him ; and there 
is no instance told, in which any of those chiefs, 
with whom he made alliance, did not remain 
true to him. 

He was tall, handsomely formed, of a very 
stout and vigorous frame of body ; with red hair, 
and a countenance which interested and attract- 
ed />eop/e toward him. 
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Pedrarias was now rid of the man, whose 
power he dreaded ; but he had not the skill or 
judgement to finish the plans he had begun. 
He sent out such an account of his proceedings 
to Spain, and he was so supported by Fonseca, 
who was now made Bishop of Burgos, that he 
was never punished for his treatment of Bal- 
boa, but was allowed to remain Governor at Da- 
rien. 

The climate about Santa Maria had proved 
so unhealthy that it was thought best to change 
the location of the colony. Pedrarias asked 
leave of the government, in Spain, to have the 
inhabitants of the town removed to the other 
side of the isthmus. This permission was given 
to him, and the colony was removed there, and a 
settlement begun at a place which is called Pan- 
ama. 

This did not prove to be much more health- 
ful, than Santa Maria had been. But it was 
nearer the Pacific Ocean, and it was more easy 
for the Spaniards to undertake voyages of dis- 
covery on this newly-found sea, from this side, 
than from the other. The country, in this re- 
gion, is still very unhealthy, on account of tlie 
long-continued rains, which prevail at some sea- 
sons. The Pacific Ocean is said to have been 
so called, by the Spaniards, before they had ex- 
plored it so far as to experience its tempests. 

People have thought, at different times, of at- 
tempting to cut a canal, or passage, tinxoivs^X^^ 
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isthmus^ for the purpose of enabling vessels to 
pass from one ocean to the other; and the 
ground has been carefully examined, by men ca- 
pable of judging about it. But it has been de- 
cided, that a canal could not well be made across 
this country ; and, more recently, it has been the 
opinion of engineers, that it would be better to 
give up the idea of a canal, and make a rail-road 
across the isthmus. 

The Spaniards continued, for many years^ to 
govern this part of the country ; but^ as early 
as the year 1781, the inhabitants began to grow 
uneasy, at some of the acts of the Spanish gov- 
ernment. This spirit was suppressed, at the 
time; and, though there was another attempt 
at a revolt, in the year 1808, the Spaniards were 
not finally driven out of the territory of Co- 
lombia, of which the isthmus forms a part^ 
until 1823. 

Panama, on one side of this isthmus, and 
Porto Bello, on the other, were very important 
places in America, at one period. They formed 
the only channel of conmiunication, by which 
the wealth of Peru was conveyed to the mother 
country. Now, when the w^th of Peru is so 
much lessened, and a great part of what is 
brought from there is carried round Cape Horn, 
the importance of both these places is very 
much lessened. Yet Panama, on the coast of 
the Pacific, is still a fortified place, and carries 
on some trade. It contains a beautiful cathe- 
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dral^ four monasteries, which are now deserted, 
and other large buildings. It has a population 
of ten thousand and eight hundred. 

Porto Bello, on the Atlantic coast, (so called, 
on account of its fine harbor,) is in a state of 
decay, and the climate is so unhealthy, that it 
has been called the grave of Europeans. 

Though Balboa did not receive the reward of 
his labors, during his hfe, and suffered great in- 
justice and a cruel and disgraceful death, yet 
people, in later limes, have given him credit 
for great perseverance, courage, patience, and 
generosity ; and his discoveries have been con- 
sidered as next in importance to those of Co- 
lumbus. 

9* 
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CHAPTER I. 



Birth and Parentage of Cortes, Bia early JlAoen- 
turea. His first Voyage. His Residence in Cuba, 
Quarrels toitk the Chvemor. His Marriage. His 
Reconciliation with the Governor. 

Hernando Cortes was bom in the town of 
Medellin, in Spain, in the year 1485. His pa- 
rents were not rich, but they were honest and 
good people, and belonged to one of those tarn* 
iiies in Spain, which were considered honorable, 
because the first founders of them had been dis- 
tinguished for riches, or courage in the wars. 
His mother was very religious, but severe and 
strict : his father is said to have been very char- 
itable. In his early life, the father of Cortes 
was a soldier ; and probably the stories he told 
his son, of the battles which he had fought, in 
his youth, gave him a taste for the life of a sol-* 
dier, in which he afterwards became so celebra- 
ted. When he was young, Cortes was often 
sick ; and^ at one time, was so verj VSL)\SMdl\A& 
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friends thought he would never get well. But 
from this disease he recovered. 

When he was fourteen years old, his parents 
sent him to the University of Salamanca. Here, 
he appears to have studied diligently, and made 
a good use of his tune, as, in his afterlife, he 
was several times employed as a clerk. Now, 
almost every little boy and girl can learn to read 
and write, if they please ; but it was not so, in 
the time and the country in which Cortes lived. 
He left tlie University, when he had been there 
two years. His parents were sorry for this ; for 
they thought he had great powers of mind, and 
they wished him to study, and to be a lawyer, 
which was an honorable profession, and one by 
which he might have gained a large fortune. 
But he was not a very obedient boy; and 
thought he knew, better than his father and 
mother, what was best for him. He was very 
fond of fighting, and thought he should like to 
be a soldier. 

A few years before this time, America had 
been discovered, and people felt very curious to 
join the expeditions, which were often fitted out 
for the New World. It is no wonder, that one, 
so restless and bold as Cortes, should have wished 
to join some of these expeditions. He conclu- 
ded to make this new voyage with Ovando, who 
had been appointed by the king as Governor of 
Hispaniola, and who was about fitting out some 
BbipSf for America ; but, while the vessels were 
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preparing, his bold and careless disposition led 
him into a difficulty. He was one night climb- 
ing a wall, to pay a visit to a lady, and, by some 
accident, he fell. His fall made a great noise, 
and a man who lived in the house, hearing the 
disturbance, came out, and was about to kill 
him, thinking he was a thief; but he contrived 
to convince the man, that he did not come there 
to do him any injury, and was suffered to go 
away. The fall hurt him so much, however, 
that he was not able to go to sea in Ovando's 
fleet, when he sailed, and had time to think, 
while he lay, slowly recovering, on his bed, that 
it would be better to be more careful, in future, 
and avoid getting into scrapes, as he had been 
in the habit of doing. 

After he got well, he spent nearly a year, in 
travelling about, in Italy. He was often poor, 
and exposed to great suffering. He at last re- 
turned home to his parents, and told them he 
wanted very much to go to America. Finding 
that he was not willing to do what they wished 
him to do, at home, they gave him leave to go, 
and provided him with money, for his voyage. 

Cortes sailed for America, in the year 1504. 
He was at that time nineteen years of age. The 
fleet in which he went was composed of four 
ships, commanded by Alonzo Quintezo. They 
stopped at Gomera, in the Canary Islands. 
Quintezo was an artful man, and wanted to get 
to the new countries before his coixvi^^\q»tv%) ^^ 
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that he might have a better chance to obtain 
gold, after which every body was then so eager ; 
so he sailed from Gomera, before the other ves- 
sels of the fleet. But his selfishness was pun* 
ished ; for he had not gone far, before he lost 
his mast, and was obliged to go back. He then 
found the other ships ready to sail, and he was 
afraid he should be left behind. But his com- 
panions were more kind than he had been, and 
consented to wait, until he could get his ship 
repaired. Then, they all set sail, together. 

The wind was fair, and Quintezo again tried 
to get before his companions. He soon lost 
sight of the other vessels ; but the pilot, who 
steered the ship, became bewildered. The men 
grew discouraged, and thought they should never 
see the land, again. But, one day, while they 
were so sorrowful, a pretty Uttle dove came and 
seated itself on the top of the mast. This made 
them think they must be near the shore ; and, 
when the dove flew away, they followed his 
course, and soon saw the land. In four days, 
they reached St. Domingo, and found that Uie 
other ships had already reached there. They 
had gained nothing, by their selfishness, in try- 
ing to get before their companions, and must 
have felt ashamed of themselves, when they 
met their companions, again, after having twice 
tried to get before them. 

Ovando was governor of St. Domingo, when 
Cortea airived there. He advised Cortes to 
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stay in that place, and offered to gire him land, 
that he might become a fanner. But such a bfe 
seemed too quiet, for Cortea ; he wanted to go 
and hunt for gold, that he might become rich, 
all at once. Ovando was then %hting with the 
Indians ; and, finding that C(»'tes did not wish 
to be a farmer, he invited him to join him, in his 
battles against the poor Natives. This pleased 
the temper of Cortes, better, and he jcnned the 
army of Ovando. When the war was over, he 
received some land and a number of Indians, in 
payment for his service, and remained in His- 
paniola, for five or six years. A part of this 
time, he held the office of notary, in one of the 
cities. An expedition was fitted out, during 
this time, for Yeragua, and Cortes wished to join 
it, but was prevented, by sickness. This was 
well for him, as the persons who went on that 
expedition were not successful, and suffered very 
much. 

After having remained in Hispaniola some 
time, he went to the island of Cuba, which had 
been conquered by the Spaniards, in the year 
1511. Here, he held several ofiSices. He was 
derk to the treasurer, and kept all the public ac- 
counts. He acquired considerable property, in 
land and in Indians. He employed himself in 
raising cattle, cows, sheep, and horses ; he is 
said to have been the first person, on the island, 
who had any considerable flocks. He employ- 
ed his Indians to collect gold lot Vaia. ^V&& 

10 B. ^•^^ 
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riches increased rapidly, and he was found to 
manage his own aflFairs so skilfuUy, that the gov- 
eraor of the island, who was named Velasquez, 
employed him in the public business. He di- 
rected the building of a bank, a hospital, and 
other public works. 

After this, some difficulties arose, between 
Cortes and Velasquez. Cortes was accused of 
having done some wrong things, and the Gov- 
ernor believed that he had done them. He 
therefore seized him, and put him into prison. 
Cortes, knowing that there were people who 
would tell Ues about him, if he came to be put 
on his trial, tried to escape. He succeeded in 
getting his feet out of the stocks, in which they 
were confined, took the keeper's sword from 
him, and escaped, through the window of his 
prison. 

In those days, when the laws were not very 
well ordered, people were much more exposed 
to the violent passions of other men, than they 
are, qow ; and it was the custom to have the 
churches considered as safe places, or places of 
sanctuary, as they were called. If any one was 
pursued, and could succeed in reaching and 
entering a church, he was safe from his enemy, 
were he high or low. So Cortes, when he es- 
caped from prison, went to a church, and took 
sanctuary there, and the Governor was not 
able to take him away. It was well, in such 
rude days, when there was so little law, and 
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people cared so little for what there was, that 
they had so much fear of God, as to respect his 
temples, and not allow their violent passions 
and quarrels to enter into one devoted to his 
service. 

The Governor was very angry with the jailer, 
when he found that Cortes had made his escape. 
He watched Cortes, in the hope that he might, 
at some time, step out of the church, and then 
he would have caused him to be seized. But 
Cortes was very careful, for some time, and kept 
out of the way. At last, it so happened, that 
he stepped, for a moment, before the church 
door, and the Governor immediately caused him 
to be seized, carried on board of a ship, and, 
for greater security, put in the lower part of the 
vessel. Poor Cortes was much discouraged, at 
this. He thought he should be sent to St. Do- 
mingo, or perhaps to Spain ; and, with an ene- 
my so powerfiJ as the Governor, he was afraid 
he should have a bad time of it. He tried, with 
all his might, to get loose from his prison, and 
at last succeeded in reaching the upper part of 
the ship. Here, he persuaded a lad to exchange 
clothes with him, and made his escape from the 
ship, without being heard. He took possession 
of the boat, which belonged to the ship in which 
he had been confined ; and, in order to prevent 
the men from following him, in case they should 
find out that he was gone, he also took with 
him the boat belonguig to a ship vi\vvdci\»i x^^t 
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by- The current of water flowed very strong; 
and, having no one to help him row, he was 
unable to reach the land in his boat. He be- 
came very tired, and hardly knew what to do* 
But his stout heart did not fail him. He strip- 
ped off his clothes, tied some valuable papers, 
which he had, in a handkerchief, bound it round 
his head, and succeeded in reaching the land, 
by swimming. 

These papers, which he saved in this way, 
were important to him, to defend him against 
the Qovernor ; and, as soon as he reached the 
shore, he placed them in the hands of a public 
officer, who would take care of them, and from 
whom he could get them, in case he should 
want to make use of them, to defend himself. 
After this, he went to his own house ; and, hav- 
ing spent a short time in conversing with his 
fiunily, he again took shelter in a church. 

The Governor, having become convinced of 
the innocence of Cortes, or having become tired 
of trying to keep him confined, now sent him 
word, that he was wilUng to forget their past 
difficulties, and should like to have Cortes join 
him, in fighting the Indians. To this message 
Cortes returned no answer. 

About this time, he married a lady, named 
Catalina Xuarez. She was a native of Spain, 
and had visited the New World, in company with 
the wife of Diego Columbus, when that lady 
came out to St. Domingo, as Vice-Queen. 
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Velasquez, the Governor, having made him- 
fielf ready, set out to fight the Indians. After 
he was gone, Cortes desired his brother-in-law 
to meet him, witliout the town, and bring with 
him his lance and crossbow. Having armed 
himself, he followed the path which the Gover- 
nor had taken, and reached, after dark, a farm, 
where Valasquez was stopping, with his servants, 
to pass the night ; his army being encamped in 
a village, at a short distance. He knocked at 
the door, and, when it was opened, he said, 
" Here is Hernando Cortes, who would speak to 
the Governor." The Governor was not a little 
frightened, at seeing him, at this late hour, arm- 
ed. He also felt, probably, that he had injured 
Cortes. He spoke civilly to his visiter, howev- 
er, and desired him to come in, and rest himself. 
Cortes told him, he had come to see what fault 
the Governor had to find with him. He said, 
that if any persons had told the Governor, he was 
his enemy, they had said what was not true, for 
that he was his fiiend and dutiful servant. 

The Governor then embraced him, and they 
were so reconciled, as both to lie down to rest, 
on the same bed; and, when the messengers 
came, to tell Velasquez that Cortes had made 
his escape, they were very much astonished, to 
see them such good fiiends. 

10* 
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CHAPTER II. 

War mA Ihe ^ativea. Cortes prepares for his 
first Voyage of Discovery. Mvenhtres d Cozu- 
meL 

Cortes went with the Governor to the wars ; 
and, when they were over, he went to his farm, 
and took care of his sheep, and the mines of 
gold which had become his property. But even 
in this quiet home, he could not keep out of 
danger ; for, as he was one night returning, in a 
canoe, from a visit which he had been making 
to a distant mine, his canoe upset. He was 
half a league from the shore, and it was very 
dark ; but he swam very stoutly, being cheered 
by a light which he espied on the seashore. 

At last, he reached the land, and found a 
party of his own shepherds, who were tending 
their flocks, and eatmg their supper* Here, he 
was able to rest and refresh himSelf. 

Velasquez, having finished his war with the 
Indians, was very desirous to send an expedition 
of discovery to the mainland of America, the 
wonders of which had reached him. He fitted 
out an expedition, under the command of a 
fellow-'COuntr]rman, named Grijalva. He sent 
with him four hundred men, in four ships. 
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They reached Yucatan* The Indians, there, 
were not fnendlj, but attacked the party under 
Grijalva, and he suffered some harm, in the con- 
test. From that place, he went to St. John de 
Ullua, and took possession of the country, for 
the King. Here, he traded with the Indians, 
and collected a great quantity of gold. He also 
ascertained, that this was a part of a continent, 
and not an island. His men wished, much, 
that he should stay, and found a colony in that 
place ; but he refused to do so, though the 
country was very rich, and they found gold, in 
great abundance. He returned to Cuba, bring- 
ing with him a great quantity of gold, and much 
curiously-wrought feather-work, and other In- 
dian ornamente, which he had obtained from 
the Indians, in exchange for some articles of 
trifling value. The Governor was much dis- 
pleased with him, that he had not stayed to 
found a colony, in a spot which seemed to prom- 
ise so much. 

Before Grijalva returned, the Governor had 
done somethuig towards fitting out another ex- 
pedition. He loved his own money, very much, 
and did not wish to spend it, in fitting out the 
expedition ; but he was desirous of having some 
ships sent, partly to find out what had become 
of Grijalva. He talked with several of the peo- 
ple of the island of Cuba about it, and, among 
others, with Cortes, who had amassed a consid- 
erable sum of money. Cortes lik^d \\v^ ^\^»si^\ 
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sending out ships, and was willing to bear a 
large part of the expense* Preparations were 
made, and Cortes was appointed commander 
for the voyage. He spent money, and superin*- 
tended the fitting out the ships ; but, before they 
were ready to sail, Grijalva returned from his 
voyage. 

When the Governor saw the fine things he 
had brought home, and heard the account given 
by him and his men, of the rich countries they 
had visited, he was sorry that he had offered to 
any one else a share in the advantages of an-^ 
other voyage. He would have liked better to 
keep all the profits of the concern, in his own 
hands. He knew that Cortes was a man of a 
very powerful character, and he thought he 
could not manage him so well as he could Gri- 
jalva, who was his relation, and also a weak 
man, and whom he now proposed to send back 
to the place from which he had first come. 
He determined, therefore, to do all he could, to 
prevent Cortes from going on with the voyage 
which he was planning. As he was Governor 
of the island, he had it in his power to do much 
to hinder Cortes from making the necessary 
preparations. He was not able, in the island 
of Cuba, to procure a sufiicient supply of provis- 
ions, for his ships. He therefore left that island, 
with his five ships. He sent one of his vessels 
to Jamaica, for a further supply, and stopped, 
himself J at the most western point of that island. 
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He succeeded in obtaining considerable sup- 
plies from the neighboring islands, and also met 
with a ship, loaded with provisions, which was 
on its way to the mines, with the intention of 
selling its freight. Cortes purchased this caigo 
of the Captain, which helped him much, in fit- 
ting out his ships. Before he sailed, however, 
ships came out, with orders from the Governor, 
directing him not to sail ; and, at the same time, 
secret orders were sent to seize Cortes ; so great 
was the jealousy which Velasquez had of him» 
But Cortes took care not to fall, again, into the 
hands of this artful man. He hastily left Cape 
Corrientes, and sailed to San Antonio. Here, 
he took an account of his men, and arranged 
them, in order, under their several commanders. 
He had five hundred and fifty Spaniards, fifty 
of whom were mariners, and two hundred and 
twenty Indians, to carry burdens. He had also 
a good store of horses and provisions, and an 
ample supply of trinkets, to be made use of, in 
trading with the Natives. 

The Admiral's ship was of one hundred tons, 
the others, of eighty tons, burden. On the flag 
of Cortes was painted flames of fire, on a ground 
of white and blue, with a red cross in the midst. 
Being ready to depart on his expedition, Cortes 
made a speech to his men, cheering them, and 
setting before them the glorious hopes he enter- 
tained. They were much animated by his words. 
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and the fleet finally sailed, on the nineteenth of 
Febraary, 1519. 

He gave directions, that all the ships should 
follow that of the Admiral, which was always 
to be furnished with a light. The first night 
after they sailed, there arose one of those violent 
storms which prevail so much, in those regions. 
The ships were separated from each other, one 
of them losing a rudder. The gale lasted for 
two days, but they all safely reached the island 
of Cozumel, with the exception of one vessel. 

The Natives were much alarmed, at the ap- 
proach of this large fleet. They left their vil- 
lages, and retreated to the mountains. When 
the Spaniards landed, they found a village of 
houses, built of mason-work, a high tower on 
the seaside, idols of earth and stone, fields 
planted with maize, hives of bees, but no inhab- 
itants. They found many ornaments of gold, 
which they carried back, and showed to their 
commander. 

Cortes was much pleased with the richness 
of the ornaments which his men brought back, 
and with the account they gave of the good ap- 
pearance of the island. He concluded to take 
his horses out of the ships, that they might be 
refreshed, by feeding upon the grass, and that 
his men might also make use of them, to explore 
the country. After some search, they found, in 
a thick grove in the mountains, four women and 
three chMren, These, the Spaniards took and 
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carried back to Cortes. They appeared to be 
much grieved, to find themselves in the power 
of the Spaniards ; but Cortes treated them kind- 
ly, dressed them in Spanish clothes, gave the 
women looking-glasses and scissors, and toys to 
the children, and sent them back. Some of 
the men now came to visit the new comers ; 
and, at last, the inhabitants, generally, returned. 
They be^ed the Spaniards to remain in the 
houses which they occupied, and Cortes obliged 
his men to return all the gold and articles 
they had taken from the village, on their first 
landing. The Indians brought their visiters a 
good supply of honey, bread, wax, fruit, and fish. 
Cortes, finding these people so friendly and 
peaceable, tried to make them become Christians. 
He had with him a man, who had been at this 
island before, with Cordova, who served as an 
interpreter. Cortes advised them, through him, 
to take away their idols, and worship the God 
of the Christians. The Indians answered, that 
they were contented to do so. Their temple 
was built like a square tower, broad at the foot, 
with steps leading up to it ; from the middle, 
upwards, very straight. The top was hollow, 
and covered with straw. In the hollow place 
was the chapel, where the idols stood. They 
were willing to listen to the advice of Cortes, 
and went with him to this temple, and threw 
down the idols, and he caused the worship of 
the true God to be there celebrated.. ^\ve^ ^J^ 
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promised to leave off sacrificing men, in their 
religious services, which they had before been 
accustomed to do. 

While they were at Cozumel, the Indians 
told them, that, at Yucatan, there were four or 
five bearded men, like the Spaniards. Cortes 
wished much to find out who they were, and 
relieve them from the troubles to which they 
were probably exposed. He also thought it 
would be very useful to him, if he could get 
them to assist him, as interpreters. He there- 
fore wrote a letter, teUing who he was, and de-> 
siring these people to come to him, and sent 
one of his ships with it, to the coast of Yucatan. 
Here, they engaged two Indians to carry the 
letter into the interior, where they supposed the 
men were living. Fearing that this letter might 
be taken from the Indians, they contrived to 
conceal it in their hair, which they wore long. 

The ship waited eight days, for the Indians, 
and they did not return. They then, supposing 
that they had been taken prisoners, or that the 
white men could not return with them, left that 
shore, and returned to Cortes. 

The fleet now left the island of Cozumel. 
The chief and his subjects showed great grief, 
at their departure. Thence they sailed to the 
Cape, called Women's Cape. Here, one of 
the vessels became leaky, and they thought it 
best to return, with the fleet, to Cozumel. The 
Indians were glad to see them, and assisted 
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thi^n to repair the leaky vessel, which was soon 
mended. They again prepared to leave the 
island, but were prevented, by the violence of 
the wind. 

On Sunday, the weather was favorable ; but 
Cortes chose to remain, and have Divine ser- 
vice performed on board his ship. It was well 
that they had been detained; for, while they 
were thus engaged in their worship, a canoe 
approached. This proved to have four persons 
on board, three Indians, and one European. 
He hailed the ships, in the Spanish language, 
and, finding that he received an answer in his 
native tongue, he fell down on his knees, and 
thanked God, that he again heard that pleasant 
sound. He was a Spaniard, named Aguilar, 
who had been at Darien, under the command 
of Nicuesa, and had been sent by him to St. 
Domingo, to carry intelligence. The ship, in 
which he embarked, was lost. He, with seve- 
ral companions, entered the boat. They had 
reached an Indian settlement. Some had died 
of fatigue, others, had been sacrificed by the In- 
dians, and he, with three others, were kept in a 
cage, to be made fat for a sac|ifice, but had 
escaped ; and he, with one other, had reached 
some Natives, who had treated them kindly. 
His companion was married, and had adopted 
the Indian fashion of boring his ears and nose, 
and decorating himself, so that he was ashamed 
to show himself to Cortes \ bul K.gvi'^ \>a.^ 

11 ^. c. 't. 
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made what haste he could, and was now over- 
joyed to meet his countrymen, who were also 
well pleased to have him with them. 

They now left Cozumel, and sailed round the 
coast of Yucatan, to the mouth of the river Ta- 
basco, where they anchored. Cortes held some 
communications with the Indians, who were un- 
willing to furnish supphes, in as great quantity 
as he desired, and also refused to allow him to 
land. Cortes, however, went on shore, and 
had a battle with the Indians ; and, conquering 
them, he took possession of the country, for the 
King of Spain. He broke down the idols, and 
set up the sign of the Cross. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Cartes reckches St. John de TJllua. Lands, He re- 
ceives Messengers from Montezuma ^ the Sovereign 
of Mexico. Mexican manner of conveying the Mail. 
Cortes exchanges Presents with the Mexicans. 
Cortes founds a new Town. Visits the Toion of 
Zempoalla. 

Sailing from Tabasco, Cortes reached St. 
John de Ullua, where he anchored. A boat came 
out to the ships. The men on board said, they 
were sent by the Governor, Tutili, to see what 
they wanted, who they were, and how long they 
were going to stay. Their language was not ex- 
actly like that which Aguilar had heard among 
the Indians, and he did not perfectly understand 
them. Cortes entertained the messengers kind- 
ly, feasted them, and gave them wine. He told 
them he should land, the next day. They de- 
sired to take some of the food they had eaten, 
and the wine they had tasted, to show to the 
Governor. 

The next day, Cortes brought his horses and 
cannon to the land. He pitched his tent, and 
his men built themselves cottages, with the 
boughs of trees. The Indians came to see 
them, and brought them bread, meat, dressed 
after their fashion^ and gold 0TuasuQii\2&/\sv ^^^ 
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abundance. Cortes ordered his men not to 
seem to want the gold, more than any thing else, 
because he did not wish the Indians to think 
that they had come on purpose to get gold. 

Soon after their landing, TutiU, the Govern- 
or, came from his home, which was eight leagues 
distant, to visit the Spaniards. He brought 
with him a great number of followers. They 
were, for the most part, clothed in cotton gar- 
ments, made rich, after the Indian fashion. 
Some of his men were naked. They brought 
a great supply of food. He saluted Cortes, in 
a very strange manner. He burned before him 
a kind of incense, or sweet smelling gum, and 
offered to him little straws, the ends of whieil 
had been dipped in blood drawn from his own 
body. He presented Cortes with gold and jew- 
els of gold, very richly wrought, and other prefih 
ents, made very curiously of feathers. Cortes 
embraced him, kindly, and saluted all his fol- 
lowers. He gave Tutili a coat of silk, a broach, 
and a collar of glass, with many other articles 
of European fashion, with which the Governor 
was highly pleased. 

Before Cortes left the country near the riv- 
er Tabasco, he received from the chief of that 
region a present of twenty women, as slaves. 
Among them, was one who had been taken, 
when she was a little girl, from the country near 
which Cortes had now arrived. She understood 
the langm^e of these Indians, and Cortes prom-. 
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Ised her, her liberty and great privileges, if she 
would act as his interpreter. This she consent- 
ed to do. She was christened, by the name 
of Marina, and proved to be very useful to 
Cortes. 

Tutili dined with Cortes, and witnessed the 
worship of the true God. Cortes told him, what 
a great monarch the emperor of Spain was, 
and that he had sent him out to visit his mas* 
ter, Montezuma, and bring him a message. 
Tutili said, he had always thought that there 
was no monarch in the world so mighty as his 
own master, Montezuma* He promised to tell 
his master about the emperor of Spain, and that 
Cortes was his messenger, and wished to visit 
Montezuma. Cortes ordered his men out, in 
battle array ; he made the musicians play, the 
guns fire, and paraded the horses before the In- 
dians. They were much astonished. When 
the cannon fired, they fell on their faces, think* 
ing that the heavens were falling. 

Tutili sent an account to Montezuma, of every 
thing he saw. They had a very curious and 
quick way of sending the news, almost as good 
as the postofiices we have now. Some Indians, 
under the direction of Tutili, painted the whole 
scene of the Spanish camp, the horses, the can- 
non, the number of men, &c., on pieces of cot- 
ton, with very bright paints. These were put 
into the hands of the Indians, who carried them 
a certain distance; here, they rael oV!wet»^^\v^ 
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took them to another stopping place, exactly ai 
they manage now with sending the mail, except 
that they had no horses. This was arranged so 
well, that the news reached Mexico, where Mon-^ 
tezuma lived, and which was distant two hun-^ 
dred and ten miles from the Spanish camp, in 
one day and one night. Tutili advised Monte<* 
zuma to send as much gold, as he could, to the 
Spaniards, for he believed that they had a cer- 
tain disease of the heart, which gold could cure, 
or make better. Cortes sent presents to Monte 
zuma, by these messengers. 

Tutili now took his leave of Cortes ; but he 
left behind him a thousand persons, under three 
captains. These people were stationed in cot- 
tages, made of branches of trees, and were or- 
dered to prepare food for the Spaniards. The 
men carried them meats, dressed after the In- 
dian manner, and the women ground their corn> 
and prepared bread for them. 

By the return of the messengers, Cortes re- 
ceived presents, of great value, from Montezu- 
ma. Coverlets, and garments of cotton cloth, 
articles wrought with gold and feathers, jeweki 
of gold, and two large wheels of gold and silver, 
ornamented with figures of the sun, of great size, 
and of great value. Montezuma sent wcffd, thai 
be was very glad to hear from so great a princej 
as the king of Spain, and that he should be 
glad to supply Cortes with every thing necessa- 
ry^ tor himseU and his men, for the time he 
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Khottld stay in his country. But that he could 
not come to see Cortes, because he was sick ; 
and he would not advise Cortes to come to Mex- 
ico, to visit him. He told him, the way was long 
and mountainous ; that the inhabitants of some 
of the countries, through which he must pass, 
were enemies to Montezuma, and might hurt 
Cortes, when they found he Was the friend of 
the lord of Mexico. 

Cortes replied to Tutili, who brought him this 
errand, when the messengers returned, that he 
must certainly go to Mexico, to deUver the mes- 
sage of his master, the Emperor, to Montezum^. 
Be said, that, as the Spaniards had come two 
thousand leagues, by water, they were not afraid 
to go seventy leagues, by land. 

Tutili promised to send this answer to his 
master. He also told him, that he and his men 
should be suppUed with all they wanted, while 
they remained in the country. 

Cortes received a visit from some Indians of 
the town of Zempoalla, which was about a day's 
journey from the Spanish camp. They said, 
their lord had sent them to inquire, who these 
new comers were. Cortes observed, that they 
did not speak to the Indians, who had been left 
by Tutili, and that they were dressed in a dif- 
ferent manner, and had their ears and noses 
bcN'ed. Cortes showed them his camp. Mari- 
na, on conversing with them, found they were 
not subjects of Montezuma. ^Yve^ «kA ^5c®X 
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Montezuma tried to be lord over the whole couil* 
try, and compelled other tribes to pay tribute to 
him. Their lord was chief of one of these other 
tribes. They had several times fought battles 
with Montezuma, and tried to gain their freedom 
from this tribute ; but they had been conquered 
by Montezuma, and found themselves worse off, 
than before. Cortes was glad "to hear that the 
Natives were divided among themselves, as he 
hoped to be able to conquer the country more 
easily, as the tribes were at war with each other. 
After ten days, Tutih returned. He brought 
another valuable present from Montezuma. That 
prince desired Cortes to leave the country, as 
soon as he could. He told him, if there was 
any thing he wished, either for his men or his 
ships, that it should be furnished to him. Cor- 
tes replied, that he should not leave the country, 
until he had seen Montezuma. Tutili disputed 
no more with him, about the matter, but left him ; 
and, the next day, the people, who had been left 
to provide provisions for the Spaniards, all went 
away, and the cottages were removed. 

Cortes resolved to fix himself, somewhere in 
this neighborhood. He was determined to con- 
quer the country, and he was encouraged to 
think this would be possible, when he found 
that the Indians were divided against each oth- 
er, and that many of them thought Montezuma 
had oppressed them, and would be glad to help 
Cortes fight against him. 
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Thev explored the country, to find a good 
placQ /or a town ; and, having fixed upon what 
Cortes thought would be a good place, he re-» 
turned to his ships, to unload them, and make 
preparations for building the town. Cortes then 
made an address to his men. He told them, he 
had found a good place to estabUsh a city, and 
that they must have suitable officers to govern 
it He then appointed such officers, as weia 
U3ual in Spanish towns, at that time. He pKO" 
posed that they should send word to the £mpe* 
ror, Charles V., who was then king of Sp$dn, 
what they had done, and also send him somo 
specimens of the gold, and other things, they 
Imd obtained from the Mexicans. 

He then told them, he should give up the 
power he had received from the Governor of 
Cuba, and act like one of the citizens of the 
new town, and obey the laws which the new 
officers should make. 

The first thing the officers of the new town 
did, was to choose Cortes Captain-General and 
Chief Justice, and give him authority to man- 
age all the concerns of the colony. This was 
what Cortes probably expected and wished them 
to do. He knew that the Governor of Cuba 
was not a very good man, and that he dislik- 
ed him ; and he feared that he might send to 
Mexico, and deprive him of his power. But if 
he could persuade his men to make him their 
Captaiu) he could have more enlVie co^Vx^ w^x 
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them, and they would stay by him, in opposi- 
tion to Velasquez, whom they knew to be a sel- 
fish and unjust man. 

Cortes ordered all the stores to be brought 
from the ships, and lodged in the store-house. 
The men desired him to take such a share as he 
thought belonged to him, as the Captain, and 
also because he had furnished, with his own 
money, a great part of the supplies of the expe- 
dition; but he refused to take more than an 
equal share with the others. This, and the rest 
of his conduct, made most of his men like him, 
very much, and made them very wilUng to fol- 
low his orders. 

While they were exploring the country, to 
fix a place for their new town, they saw some 
Natives, who came from the town of Zempoalla. 
They were much afraid, at first ; but, on being 
treated kindly by the Spaniards, they invited 
Cortes to come and visit their city. They said, 
their lord was very fat and heavy, and he could 
not come out to meet the strangers, but that he 
had sent them with a present of some turkeys, 
and begged Cortes to come and visit him. 

Cortes complied with the invitation. He was 
kindly received, and hospitably lodged. Cortes 
placed a guard before the doors of his house, at 
night, so that he might not be surprised by the 
Indians. He was always very thoughtful ; and 
this was probably the reason that he almost al- 
ways succeeded in what he undertook. He 
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was what is sometimes called ^^a lucky man;" 
and it will generally be found, that those per- 
sons, who are called " lucky," are always very 
attentive to take advantage of every thing that 
can help them, and never forget to do all in 
their power to secure the success of what they 
undertake. Careless, thoughtless persons, be 
they young or old, are very apt to be "un- 
lucky." 

The next day, the chief came to visit Cortes, 
in his lodgings. He was such a very fat man, 
that he was obliged to be helped to walk, by 
a man on each side of him. As he was so 
fleshy, it is probable he was a little lazy, and not 
sorry that somebody had come, who would be 
willing to fight his enemies for him ; for it must 
have been hard work, for such a fat person to 
go to battle. 

Cortes proposed that they should sit down, 
and talk over matters, quietly. To this, the 
chief consented; and three-legged stools, all 
made of one piece of wood, were placed for 
them. The Indian chief told his followers to 
stand at a distance, Cortes told him the same 
story he had told the other chiefs, with whom 
he had conversed, of the King, his master, and 
what he was sent out for. The chief of Zem- 
poalla, in his turn, said that his ancestors, in 
old times, lived in peace and quietness; but 
that the lords of Mexico had intruded into their 
country, had oppressed them, and iotcfc^ ^««sl 
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to pay tribute. They had several timed tried to 
rid themseltes of these hard masters, but they 
had not succeeded. The Mexicans had con- 
quered them in battle, and the prisoners whom 
they took, they sacrificed to their gods. He 
said that the Tlascallans, who lived between him 
and Mexico, were also enemies of Montezuma, 
and had been oppressed by him ; and that there 
were several other tribes, in the same situation, 
who would be very glad to rid themselves of 
his oppression. 

Cortes told them, he was very sorry, and that 
the Emperor, his master, would be very glad to 
have him help them to gain the liberty of which 
the Mexicans had deprived them. The chief 
thanked Cortes, for his kind promises; and, 
when Cortes took leave of him, he made him 
several very rich presents ; and, besides these, 
gave him efeht yoJxng girls, richly dressed after 
the Indian fashion. Cortes and his party left 
ZempoaUa, the girls riding on horseback, behind 
the Spaniards. 
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CHAFTER IV. 

Cortes visita an Indian Town. Message from the 
Zempoallans, Cortes sets out for Mexico, Adven- 
ture on the way to Tlascalla. Further Messages 
from Montezuma. Cortes reaches Tlascalla. 

In returning to the ships, Cortes visited anoth- 
er Indian town, where he was kindly received. 
While he was there, the officers, employed by 
Montezuma to collect his tribute, arrived. The 
inhabitants of the town were much alarmed, 
thinking Montezuma would be angry with them, 
for conversing with these strangers. But Cor- 
tes encouraged them to resist the tax-gatherers, 
which they did ; and these men, twenty in num- 
ber, were made prisoners. Cortes afterwards 
caused two of them to be set at liberty ; the 
other eighteen he put on board one of his ships. 
The two who were released went back to Mon- 
tezuma, and told him the affair. He sent to 
Cortes, desiring him to release the other eigh- 
teen men, and promised, if he would do so, to 
pardon the Indians, for resisting his officers. 
This affair caused the Indians to have a great 
respect for Cortes, for they saw that Montezu- 
ma, whom they all feared greatly, himself was 
afraid of Cortes. By this, and other means^ 
Cortes excited the Indians, mote «xAtmsi^^n» 

12 ^. c^. 
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resist the authority of the Mexicans. Many of 
them came to Cortes, and told him, they were 
ready to fight against Montezmna, and be^ed 
him to be their Captain. 

The ships had now come to the place where 
the town was to be built. The Indians were 
very active in helping to unload the ships, and 
to carry stones, and assist to build the town. 
Cortes named it Vera Cruz, (which signifies the 
True Cross,) and laid out a place for a chapel, a 
church, storehouses, a wharf, and a fort. 

The ZempoaUans sent word to Cortes, that 
they had been oppressed by the soldiers, who 
were placed by Montezuma in a neighboring 
town, to cause them to pay tribute. These men 
had burned their corn-fields, and troubled them 
very much. Cortes went to their assistance. 
The garrison of Montezuma resisted, at first; 
but, when they saw the horses, and heard the can- 
non, they were seized with fear. Cortes would 
not allow his men to do any hurt to the inhabi- 
tants of the town. This made the Natives like 
him, very much. When he returned from this 
expedition, he found ships had arrived from Cu- 
ba. They were under the command of a cap- 
tain named Salzeda, and brought a supply of 
horses and men, which Cortes was very glad to 
receive. 

They went on, very actively, to build the 

town. They divided the treasures they had 

gained, taking out the fifth part, which belonged 
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to the Emperor. They wrote letters to. the 
Emperor, telling him what they had done, and 
begging him to approve the choice they had 
made of Cortes, for their Captain. From news 
which Sp.lzeda brought them, they were afraid 
that Velasquez would try to take away the pow- 
er from Cortes. 

Some of the men, who were friends to Velas- 
quez, ^and did not like Cortes, or who thought 
he was taking too much power to himself, tried 
to make a difficulty, and a rebellion against his 
power. But Cortes was very watchful, and dis- 
covered their plans, and stopped the disturbance. 
In a short time, however, he found the same 
men were saying things, about what he did, to 
make the men uneasy and discontented, and he 
took very severe measures. He hung two of 
the leaders of the rebellion, and punished two 
others, by whipping. This stopped the mutiny. 

Cortes, having now got his town in a pros- 
perous condition, resolved on a plan, which was 
very bold and daring, and which he thought 
would prevent his men from having any thoughts 
of leaving the new settlement. He pretended 
that the ships were so worn out and worm-eat- 
en, that they were of no use, and proposed to 
destroy them, after having taken out of them 
every thing of any value. This he did ; and 
thus the men were left with him, in the new 
colony, and felt that there was nothing for them 
to do, but to follow the commands ol C*Qt\ft'8»^'«5Ji^ 
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try to conquer this rich country ; the means of 
returning to their own land having been taken 
away. 

Cortes now determined to go to Mexico, and 
see Montezuma. He advanced to Zempoalla. 
He advised the people of that town to pull 
down their idols. This they did, and also prom- 
ised him, that they would leave off their practice 
of killing men, to aSer their bodies in sacrifice 
to their gods. 

Their temples were square towers, something 
like those which Cortes had seen at Cozumel. 
They tumbled their idols from the tops of their 
towers, at the commands of this stranger, whom 
they seem to have regarded as a sort of divinity. 

They promised to render him all the help 
they could. They said, they would furnish him 
with as many men as he wanted, if he should 
have to fight with the Mexicans. He took with 
him a number of Indians, whom they called 
Tammenes, a kind of slaves, whom they em- 
ployed to bear burdens. They had no horses 
or animals, which they could use for this pur- 
pose. 

Cortes left Zempoalla, on his journey to Mex- 
ico, on the sixteenth of August. His force con- 
sisted of four hundred Spaniards, fifteen horses, 
six pieces of cannon, and thirteen hundred Indi- 
ans. When he set out on this expedition, all the 
Indians who had come to him from Montezuma, 
left him, being afraid to go with him, because they 
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knew that Montezuma did not wish him to go 
to Mexico, and because the other Indians, who 
were with him, were enemies to Montezuma. 
The first day's journey lay through the country 
of Indians who were friendly to Cortes ; but, as 
they went forward, the road became more diffi- 
cult to travel, and the country was more moun- 
tainous. A part of the way, the road seemed 
cut out by the hands of man, and it was Uke 
going up a flight of stairs, to journey on it. Hav- 
ing passed over this mountainous country, they 
reached a town, the inhabitants of which were 
friendly to Montezuma. They received Cortes 
kindly, having been directed by Montezuma to 
show the Spaniards every attention. On leav- 
ing this pkce, they again found the country 
very mountainous and rough, until they reached 
a town called Zaclota. This town was built 
better than any Indian town they had seen. 
The house of the chief, whose name was Olint- 
loc, was of new white stone. He received Cor- 
tes and his men very kindly. He sent out per- 
sons to bring the Spaniards into the city. They 
insisted on carrying them into the town on a 
sort of handbarrow. Cortes inquired of the 
chief, if he was a tributary of Montezuma. He 
seemed surprised at the question, and said, he 
thought Montezuma was lord of all the world. 
He said, that he lived in the most beautiful and 
the strongest city that ever was seen ; that he 
had an army of a hundred thousaxkdL \siaTv\ %s!l\ 

12* 
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that he everjr year sacrificed twenty thousand 
men to his gods. 

Cortes proposed to pass through Tlascalla, 
which was in his Way toward Mexico. He had 
understood, that this tribe were enemies of Mon- 
tezuma, and would therefore be glad to have 
him proceed on his way there. He sent mes-« 
Sengers, to tell them he wished to pass through 
their country ; but they, supposing he was 
jfriendly to Montezuma, refused to show him 
any &iyor, and kept his messengers prisoners. 
CcNTtes, finding that they did not return, went 
forward, and met his men, who had made their 
escape, and who told him, that the Tlascallans 
were disposed to fight with him. He soon 
met a party of the Tlascallans, with whom he 
fought a battle, and gained the victory, though 
two of his horses were killed. He fought four 
battles with the Tlascallans, which ended, as 
the contests with the Indians generally did, in 
great slaughter of these poor creatures, and 
but Uttle loss to the Spaniards. Before these 
skirmishes were over, some messengers came 
from Montezuma, bringing very valuable pres« 
ents. The Emperor of Mexico sent word to 
Cortes, that he should be glad to be a friend to 
the king of Spain ; that he was willing to pay 
any tribute that monarch might demand ; that 
he was willing to pay it in gold, plate, pearls, 
slaves, or garments ; and that he would pay it 
punctually, on condition that neither Cort^ 
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IMMT any of his company should axne to 
CO. The messengers said, their master would 
be much grieved, to have such btave men take 
such a long and wearisome journey ; and beg- 
ged they would give up the thoughts of it. 

Cortes rephed to the messengers, that he was 
very thankful for the rich presents he had re- 
ceived, and begged them to stay, till he had 
done fighting with the Tlascallans, that he 
might send Montezuma word how he had suc^ 
ceeded. While things were in this state, Cor^ 
tes became sick, but recovered, in a day or two, 
and made an excursion through the wUdemeas, 
where he found a town, consisting of twenty 
thousand houses. The inhabitants were so 
alarmed, at his sudden appearance, that he had 
no difficulty in taking possession of the town« 
He took some spoil, but would not allow his 
men to treat the inliabitants ill, and returned, 
safely, to his own camp. While he was absent, 
some disturbance arose among his soldiers; 
some of the men wished to go back to Vera 
Cruz. They thought Cortes was rash and im* 
prudent, to penetrate, with so few men, into 
the heart of such a thickly-settled country, 
where there were so many warlike inhabitante. 
Cortes, on his return, made a speech to the 
soldiers, setting forth the richness of the coun- 
try they were going to conquer, and the great 
success which had attended them, so far ; and, 
as he had just returned from «o «»i{2»i»j&(^'«^ 
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expedition, in taking the Indian town, the men 
felt encouraged, and their confidence in Cortes 
was again restored. 

Cortes had just restored quiet amon^ his own 
men, when he received a message from the 
Tlascallans, beting for peace. They said, 
they did not understand who Cortes was, when 
they received his messengers so rudely, and 
made war upon him. They had supposed, that 
he was a friend to Montezuma, and that he was 
going to join that monarch, in oppressing them. 
But now, they understood better, and should 
be glad to be friends to Cortes. They would 
be glad to get rid of the power of Montezuma. 
They said, they wanted cotton cloth and salt, 
which they could only obtain from Montezuma's 
country ; but that they would rather do without 
these things, than humble themselves to pay the 
tribute to Montezuma, without which they could 
not be procured. They had heard, from the 
Zempoallans, that Cortes was willing to assist 
the oppressed to shake off the power of Mon- 
tezuma, and that they should like to make a 
treaty with him. 

Cortes was very glad to have the friendship 
of this powerful tribe, who were enemies to 
Montezuma. He promised them his help, and 
foi^ve them for making war upon him, and for 
killing his two horses. He told them, he would 
visit fiieir city. 

The messengers of Montezuma were troub- 
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led at this. They tried to persuade Cortes not 
to go to Tlascalla. They told him, that the 
people there were traitors, and that he and his 
men would be in danger, if he went« Cortes 
insisted on going; and Montezuma's messen- 
gers then begged him to put off his visit, until 
^ey could send to their master, and get an an- 
swer. This would take six days. Cortes con- 
sented to do this. In the mean time, the Tlas- 
callans were very joyful, and came daily to the 
camp, bringing Guinea-hens, bread, and cher* 
ries, and urgmg Cortes to visit their town. 

At the end of the six days, Montezoma'i 
messengers returned. They brought very costly 
presents to Cortes, consisting of golden jewels, 
and fifteen hundred garments of cotton cloth. 
They besought Cortes not to go to Tlascalla, 
nor to believe the Tlascallans, who, they said, 
were traitors and murderers. Their master 
thought it was a sad pity, such fine gentlemen 
should go to such a wicked place. 

Notwithstanding these cautions, Cortes went 
to Tlascalla. He was received with great pomp, 
and lodged in a temple, of which there were 
several, in the city. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Description of Tlascalla, Plots of the Mexicans to 
destroy the Spaniards, Description of Cholula. 
Cortes proceeds on his Journey, Enters Mexico, 

Tlascalla, in the Indian tongue, means 
well-baked bread. The town was so named, 
because a sort of bread-grain grew about it. It 
was a large city, by a river side. There was a 
province of the same name, which had twenty- 
eight villages or towns, and one hundred and 
fifty thousand households. The men were well 
made and good looking. All the riches of the 
country consisted in grain ; but this was so 
abundant, that the people were supported by it. 
They had a great market-place, where immense 
numbers of persons came, every day, to buy and 
sell. 

There were all kinds of artisans, in this city ; 
goldsmiths, featherdressers, barbers. There 
were also potters, who made a kind of earthen- 
ware, said to be as good as what was made at 
that time in Spain. They had also very good 
pasturage. 

Cortes was pleased, to find the appearance of 
so much civilization. He was a zealous Chris- 
tkm, however, and he begged them to throw 
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down their idols, and worship the God of the 
Christians. They said, it was hard to beheve 
that religion to be false, which their ancestors 
had taught them was true ; but perhaps, in time, 
they should be converted ; and they should like 
to wait and see more of the Christians and their 
religion. Cortes was obliged to be contented 
with this. He promised to send persons, to in- 
struct them in his religion. He desired that 
the temple, in which he was lodged, might be 
made into a church. To this they consented ; 
and he caused Christian worship to be perform- 
ed there, while he stayed in the city. The In- 
dians occasionally came, to see their services. 

The Tlascallans tried to persuade Cortes not 
to go to Mexico ; but he insisted on going, and 
told them, he would urge Montezuma to be- 
stow on them the privilege which they wantied, 
which was, to buy cotton and salt ; Montezuma 
having forbidden any one to sell these articles 
to the Tlascallans. Another Indian tribe came 
to Cortes, and offered to be subject to his mas- 
ter, and to help him against Montezuma. 

Montezuma's messengers made another at- 
tempt to cause Cortes to give up his expedition 
to Mexico. They told him, that their master 
was surrounded by lions, tigers, and the most 
dreadful beasts, and that these animals would 
frighten him to death, if he went there. Cor- 
tes, of course, was not moved, by such childish 
tales as these, to give up his puTi^»e« 
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Finding that nothing could turn him frcHn 
his design, they said, if he would go, it would 
be better to go by the way of Cholula. The 
Tlascallans urged him, on the contrary, not to 
go there. Cortes advanced toward the place ; 
But, for some reasons, suspecting that all was 
not right, he sent into the city, ordering the ru- 
lers to come out and meet him. They at first 
refused ; but, when he insisted, they came out, 
and said they had refused, from fear of the 
Tlascallans. They led Cortes into the city, 
where he was received with much pomp, and 
every man had a present of a Guinea-cock. But, 
for all this, Cortes suspected some treason ; and 
Marina, the Indian woman, who was the inter- 
preter, heard from another Indian woman, that 
there was a plan laid, for the Cholulans to un- 
dertake to guide Cortes to Mexico, and then 
lead him into rough and dangerous places, and 
kill all the party. 

Cortes did not let any one know that he had 
found out the plot, but made all ready for his 
departure, and then, sending for the rulers, he 
reproached them for their wickedness, in forming 
such a plan, and let them know, that he had 
found it all out. He then caused two of the 
leaders to be killed, and the others bound ; and, 
at a signal, which he had agreed upon with his 
men, they attacked the town. Great numbers 
of the Indians were killed, and the Spaniards 
seized a great quantity of gold, and other arti- 
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des valued by the Natives. The Indians, who 
were the allies of Cortes, took cotton and salt, 
which was what they most wanted, and valued 
most highly. The Cholulans begged pardon of 
Cortes, which he granted. As their chief ruler 
had been killed, in this contest, it was necessary 
to choose another. This they did, asking the 
advice of Cortes, as to whom they should select. 

Cholula was a very large city, and famous all 
over Mexico, as the place where the most sol- 
emn religious ceremonies were performed. Pil- 
grims came there, to worship, from all parts of 
the country. It is said to have contained as 
many temples as there are days in the year. 
Some of these were very beautiful. It was 
considered a place of sanctuary, or safety, where 
accused persons might fly, for refuge. There 
was one temple in this city, which was the 
highest of any, in all New Spain. There were 
a hundred and twenty steps leading to the top 
of it. The inhabitants of Cholula were very 
good looking, and better clothed than any In- 
dians the Spaniards had yet seen. There was 
a volcano near this city, called Popoca-tapetl. 
Cortes sent a number of his men, to visit this 
wonder. 

Cortes told the messengers of Montezuma, he 
was very much surprised, that their master should 
have laid such a cowardly plan for his destruc- 
tion, when he was pretending to be friendly to 
the Spaniards ; that it would Vi«l\^ \i^«iv \stfs««&i 

13 B-C-^. 
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brave to fight them in open battle, than to try to 
decoy them into dangerous places, and then de- 
stroy them. Montezuma sent him a message, 
denying that he had formed any such plan, as 
Cortes had heard of. He said, that it was all 
done by the Cholulans, who were urged by their 
neighbors to try to destroy the Spaniards. 

When Montezuma found that Cortes could 
not be dissuaded from advancing to Mexico, he 
shut himself up with his priests, to consult with 
them and the oracles of his gods, to know how 
he should act towards this powerful stranger, 
who was entering so rudely into the very heart 
of his country. The priests advised him to let 
Cortes come into the city, as they could not 
prevent it ; and, when once there, the number 
of the strangers was so small, that it would be 
easy for Montezuma to fall upon and destroy 
them, whenever he pleased. 

Cortes now left Cholula. He told the friend- 
ly Indians, who had accompanied him so far, 
that they might now leave him, if they pleased, 
as he should not need their help. Some of the 
Cholulans, and Indians from other towns in the 
neighborhood, went with him. The fear of 
him had spread so much, that, wherever he 
went, the Natives received him with kindness. 
The first day of their journey, they passed 
through friendly villages, where they had all 
they wanted provided for them by the Natives, 
and received presents, of various kinds. The 
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second day's journey brought them into a high 
and mountainous region, where the ground was 
covered with snow, and the air was very cold. 
From this high spot they could see the city 
of Mexico, the great lake upon which it was 
built, and the villages stretched around it. 
Cortes must have had a bold heart, indeed, if 
he did not feel some anxiety at the thought 
that he was going, with so few men, to throw 
himself into this strong and populous city. 
He did not, however, yield to fear, but resolved 
to push boldly forward, and conquer this noble 
country for the king, his master, and gain, for 
himself, a great name and great wealth. Some 
of his men trembled, at this prospect. They 
wished to go back to their town ; but Cortes, 
who seems to have had great power in managing 
other men, quieted their fears, and excited their 
hopes. They proceeded on their way ; and, go- 
ing down from this high mountain, they came 
to a town situated in a plain. Here, they were 
lodged in a large palace ; so large, that all the 
Spaniards could be accommodated in it, with 
their Indian friends. They were visited by a 
party of friends of Montezimia, whom he sent 
out to them, from the city, with costly presents, 
many of them gold. Montezuma again begged 
Cortes to go back, and not enter the city. He 
said, the roads were bad ; that he would have 
to cross the water ; and that, perhaps he and 
his men would be drowned. BL^^'aAdi^V^^^'^^ 
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certainly pay to the king of Spain the tribute 
he had promised ; he would be willing even to 
pay more than he had agreed to do, if Cortes 
would turn back to his ships. But Cortes had 
not gone so far, for nothing ; and he replied to 
the emperor of Mexico, that he was very much 
pleased with his costly presents, and thanked 
him for them, but that he could not take his 
advice : he must and would visit Mexico. He 
told Montezuma, however, that he would not 
find his visit so troublesome, as he expected. 
Indeed, he thought Montezuma would like the 
Spaniards, when he saw them. Cortes said, he 
was not afraid of fatigue, or of being drowned. 
He had come a great distance, in ships and by 
land, and he felt no fear of passing the little 
distance which lay between him and Mexico. 

Cortes proceeded on his journey. He passed 
through two more towns, where he received 
large presents. As he came near to the city, 
more messengers from Montezuma came for- 
ward, to meet him. Among them was the neph- 
ew of the emperor, a youth of twenty-five years, 
named Cacama. He was attended with great 
pomp, and borne on men's shoulders. When 
he was about to descend to the ground, the 
persons who attended him swept away the dust 
from the place where he was to step. 

He said, his uncle begged Cortes to excuse 
his not coming forward, himself; that he was 
not well, and had sent this party of friends, in 
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his Stead, to escort Cortes into the city, if he 
still persisted in going, though he most earnestly 
begged Cortes, even now, to turn back. Cortes, 
without heeding this message, still advanced, 
and reached a town, which was built partly 
upon the lake and partly upon the land. They 
passed over a causeway, which is a solid road 
built in and above the water, or over a marshy 
soil. This causeway was twenty feet broad, and 
brought them into the middle of the town, which 
was very large and handsome, and contained 
many fine towers. Cortes was kindly received 
by the ruler of this town, who conversed with 
him, and complained of Montezuma, saying, he 
was a very cruel and harsh master. He told 
Cortes, that the rest of the way to the city was 
easy ; that the road lay over a causeway, like 
the one they had just passed. Cortes was glad 
to hear this, because he had thought, from what 
he had heard, that he should have to cross the 
water, in boats. Cacama advised them to go 
to the next town, which would be within two 
leagues of Mexico. Here, they were lodged in 
the house of the governor. It was a fine house, 
containing many rooms. The walls of the rooms 
were hung about with fine cotton. The house 
had, near it, beautiful gardens, filled with flow- 
ers and fruits, ornamented Mrith large ponds, 
which were walled about with stone, and had 
stone steps leading down into them. The ponds 
were filled with fish. The tovfivvj^aXsvSiX^wsN:' 
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ly 09 bnd and partly on the lake, the water of 
which was salt. 

From thU town to Mexico, the distance was 
two leagues. The road was over a causeway, 
which was so broad, that eight horsemen could 
ride abreast, and so straight, that the gates of 
Mexico could be seen, from a great distance. 
Other large towns were to be seen, from this 
neighborhood. Great quantities of salt were 
made from the waters of this lake ; all the &.ir8 
fmd markets about Mexico were supplied by it ; 
find Montezuma gained a great deal of wealth, 
from this source. 

It was difficult for the Spaniards to make 
their way along the causeway, because so many 
persons crowded out of the city, to take a look 
at these strangers, of whom they had heard so 
much. As they came nearer to the city, they 
found the causeway was made wider, so that 
there was a broader passage, and room for a 
bulwark of stone and two towers, on each side. 
The entrance to the city was closed, by two 
strong gates. 

An immense number of noblemen and citi* 
zens came out, to meet them. Each one saluted 
tixe strangers, by touching the ground with hi9 
right hand, which he kissed, and then passed 
on* This procession was more than an hour in 
parsing by. A drawbridge joined this last cause* 
way to th^ city, and it was upon this bridge that 
MtW^fmm^ r^c^ived Cortes. He was shaded 
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by a canopy of green feathers, ornamented with 
gold and silver. This canopy was carried over 
his head^ by four npblemen. His two nephews 
led him, supporting him on each side. These 
three were dressed alike, except that the shoes 
of Montezuma were set with precious stones* 
His attendants went before him, laying down 
mantles and coverlets, that his feet might n(A 
touch the ground ; and a large company follow* 
ed him. 

Montezuma walked in the middle of the street ; 
his attendants looked on the ground, because it 
was against their law for any one to look in the 
face of their monarch. Cortes difimountied from 
his horse, when he saw Montezuma, and went 
to embrace him, after the Spanish fashion ; but 
the followers of Montezuma would not permit 
him to touch their monarch, thinking it was a 
sin for any one to do so. 

Cortes put on the neck of Montezuma a col- 
lar, made of glass, imitating pearls, diamonds, 
and other precious stones. Montezuma thank- 
ed Cortes for his present, and then went toward 
the city. He ordered his men to lead Cortes 
by the hand, immediately after him. Montezu- 
ma expressed much pleasure, at the present he 
had received from Cortes, and, in order to re- 
turn it, he gave to Cortes two valuable collars, 
wrought of gold, in a very curious manner. He 
put these collars, with his own hands, on the 
neck of Cortes. His people wei^ loxxdci ^sXssoc- 
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ished, to see him show this great honor to the 
new comer. 

The street, through which they entered the 
city, was a mile long, filled with large and hand- 
some houses. It led to a large temple, which, 
when they reached, Montezuma entered, with 
Cortes. He desired him to rest himself here, 
after his great labors. He brought him into a 
fine hall, richly carpeted, and furnished after 
the Mexican fashion. Thus, after all his trou- 
bles, Cortes found himself in the heart of this 
great nation, which surpassed all he had imag- 
ined, in its richness and splendor. The day 
he entered the city of Mexico was the eighth 
of November, in the year 1519. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Montezuma, Deacription of the Ciiy of Mexico. 
Cortes seizes Montezuma. 

The house where Cortes was lodged was 
very large, and arranged in neat order. He 
proceeded directly to establish himself in it, as 
securely as possible. He placed his cannon be- 
fore the door ; and, having fixed every thing in 
as good order as he could, he sat down to a 
very rich feast, which Montezuma had provided 
for him. 

After he had dined, Montezuma came to visit 
him. He told him, that he had not wanted 
him to come to Mexico, because his people were 
afraid to have him do so. They had heard that 
the Spaniards wore beards ; that they had with 
them strange animals ; and that they carried 
about with them thunder and lightning. He 
said, he found they were mistaken about the 
matter ; that he found there was no reason to 
be afraid of the Spaniards; that their horses 
were their servants ; and that they had not real 
thunder and lightning. 

Montezuma said, that his ancestors were not 
natives of the country where he now Hved; 
that they came from a distant \ajxA\ NSnaX. ^^^ 
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came to Mexico; and, having stayed awhile, 
some went back to their native land, leaving 
others of their number behind. After a time, 
they again returned, and desired those who had 
been left to go to their own land with them. 
But these refused. The lord of the party was 
angry with them, and went away, saying, he 
would, by and by, send some men, who should 
rule over them. Montezuma said, he supposed 
that Cortes had been sent by their lord, who 
was his master, the Emperor Charles, of whom 
Cortes had told him. Cortes was glad to find 
that the old traditions of the country had thus 
prepared them to receive a new master. 

Montezuma said, he was very glad to see 
Cortes ; that he was wiUing to consider the Em- 
peror Charles as his master; that he would 
give Cortes the half of all his treasures. He 
told Cortes, that he need not be afraid of him ; 
that he was not a god, but a man ; that he might 
touch him, and make himself really sure that he 
was flesh and blood. He said, that the stories 
which Cortes might have heard, that every thing 
about him was made of gold, were not true. 
That, to be sure, he had some gold in his treas- 
ury ; but not so much, as Cortes might have 
heard. 

Cortes replied very kindly to the simple Mon- 
arch. He told him, he had no doubt that the 
Emperor Charles was this lord, of whom his an- 
cestors had told. Montezuma then left Cortes, 
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and returned to his own palace, from which he 
sent presents to all the followers of Cortes, ac- 
cording to their rank. 

When Cortes went, in turn, to visit Montezu- 
ma, he found him served, with great state and 
reverence, by great numbers of pages and wo- 
men. He had, at his court, dwarfs, deformed 
persons of various kinds, and even idiots, to 
make jests and amusement for himself and the 
persons about him. At his palace, great num- 
bers of persons were daily supported. A vast 
number of dishes were prepared for the table 
of the monarch, every day. He ate alone, and 
generally selected from the great variety of dishes 
provided, some one, of which he made his din- 
ner. He was attended with great respect. All 
persons, who came to ask any favor of him, 
appeared before him, barefooted. There were 
many games, which were played by skilful per- 
formers before him, for his amusement, and that 
of the persons of his court. There was a singu- 
lar kind of foot-play, which consisted in keeping 
up in the air a kind of roller, by striking it with 
the foot. They played ball, in an odd fashion ; 
and the kind of ball, they made use of, is de- 
scribed by the old writers as being made of the 
gum of a tree, which became black and hard, in 
the sun. It was probably the substance which 
has since become so common, under the name 
of India-rubber. The buildingy in which they 
played this game, was long and xiaitcw • '^Xsysv^^^ 
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like miDstones, with a hole in the middle, were 
placed in this building. The hole was so small, 
that the ball could hardly pass through. The 
player who succeeded in sending it through, won 
the game ; and, according to the old law, had a 
right to take the cloaks of all the persons who 
were standing by to see the game. 

Montezuma had many palaces, and a great 
number of wives. The ilag which he carried 
to battle had painted upon it, an eagle soaring 
over a tiger, and stooping to catch it. He had 
a great place, where fowls, belonging to the land 
and also to the water, were raised, entirely for 
the feathers. Three hundred persons are said 
to have been employed, to take care of these 
birds and feed them. He had a sort of muse- 
um, in one part of which were all sorts of mon- 
sters, and deformed persons of the human race ; 
other apartments, for strange animals, Uons, ti- 
gers, and others ; still others, for curious articles 
of earthenware. 

Besides the birds which were raised for their 
feathers, Montezuma had another place, where 
all birds made use of for hunting and hawking 
were kept, and trained to great perfection. He 
had immense armories, filled with bows, arrows, 
swords, and bucklers, and all the implements 
of war, which were made use of by this people. 

He had, for his amusement and pleasure, 
great gardens, in which flowers and fruits were 
most tastefully and artfully arranged. Others, 
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for v^etables for food. He had fine (N'chards, 
and numerous country-houses. He was attend- 
ed, daily, by a large number of men, for a guard. 
All his subjects paid him tribute. The nobles 
paid their tribute, by being ready to fight, when- 
ever he called upon them ; others paid the third 
of all their fruits, flocks, and fowls, their gold 
and silver, precious stones, salt, wax, honey, 
garments, feathers, cotton cloth, cacao, a kind 
of fruit used for food and also for money. And 
it was this prince, so richly provided, so honor- 
ably served, and so numerously attended, that 
Cortes, with his four hundred men and seven- 
teen horses, expected to conquer, and whose 
kingdom and treasure he expected to take away ! 
In Mexico, there were very large granaries, 
made to receive the tribute which was paid to 
the prince, by his subjects. According to the 
accounts given by some of the old historians, 
the city contained sixty thousand houses. It 
was furnished with good water. It had three 
entrances ; one from the north, one on the south, 
and one by the causeway. It had very large 
markets, which were supplied with every sort 
of article, for sale. The Mexicans were not 
rude, in contriving and making things for use, 
as most of the natives of the New World had 
been found to be, but they were very skilful, in 
all sorts of mechanical work. Their temples for 
worship were, some of them, of great size. It 
has been said, that the numbei oit %cA&^^n^x- 

14 'B,^.'^* 
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shipped by this people, was two thousand. 
They sacrificed human beings, in the worship 
of their gods. Cortes and his friends spent six 
days, in viewing the wonders of this great city. 
During this time, Montezuma often came to see 
them, and provided for them, liberally, every 
thing that they wanted. Not only the men, but 
the horses also, were abundantly fed. These 
last were supplied with barley and grass, which 
is plentiful, in that country. They had, likewise, 
corn-meal and com; and sometimes, fragrant 
flowers were brought, to make beds for these 
animals to rest upon. 

Notwithstanding all this, Cortes did not feel 
quite safe, with such a small company, in this 
city, which was so full of people. He had some 
reason to think, that the Mexicans were planning 
to destroy him ; and he resolved to get Monte- 
zuma into his possession. As he knew how 
much the Natives respected their master, he 
thought they would not dare to injure the Span- 
iards, while he was in their power, for fear that 
Cortes, in return, should kill their chief. But 
any one, less bold and daring, would have 
thought it impossible to take a powerful prince 
from the midst of his guards and his people, 
and keep him prisoner, before their eyes. 

But nothing was too daring for Cortes to un- 
dertake. Having left half of his men, to guard 
his lodgings, he sent the others, in parties of 
two and three together, along the street leading 
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to Montezuma's palace. He then went to visit 
the prince, and desired to have some conversa- 
tion with him. Cortes was armed, but his 
weapons were concealed. Montezuma came 
forth, and received Cortes kindly, and desired 
him to be seated. Cortes was attended by 
thirty Spaniards, who waited on him. Cortes 
began to talk cheerfully, in which conversation 
Montezuma joined. He gave Cortes some rich 
presents of gold, and also presented to him one 
of his daughters, and promised the daughters of 
some of his noblemen to some of die friends of 
Cortes. Cortes told him, that he would accept 
his present, because he feared to give pain to 
him, if he refused to accept what was not an 
uncommon present among his people ; but that 
he was a married man, and that it was not con- 
sidered right, among persons of his race and re- 
ligion, to have more than one wife. 

Cortbs then produced a letter he had receiv- 
ed from Hiscio, the man whom he had left in 
command at Vera Cruz, by which he informed 
Cortes, that seven of the Spaniards had been 
killed, in a skirmish with a chief named QrUal- 
popoca ; and that this chief pretended to have 
acted by the orders of Montezuma. On hearing 
this letter read, Montezuma denied having given 
the chief orders to attack the Spaniards, and 
immediately directed that Q,ualpopoca should 
be sent for, and delivered up into the hands of 
Cortes. 
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Cortes told Montezuma, that he wished him 
to go with him, to his lodgings ; that he should 
then feel more secure, that no harm was intend- 
ed, or would be done, to the Spaniards. He 
said, that the Monarch should be treated with 
all respect and attention ; but that he must keep 
him, until this affair was settled. Poor Monte- 
zuma was exceedingly amazed. He said, he 
could not consent to give himself up, as a pris- 
oner ; and, if he were wiUing, his subjects would 
never consent that such an insult should be put 
on their prince. Cortes aigued with the unfor^ 
tunate prince, for the space of four hours, and 
had so much power over him, that, at last, he 
consented to go with him. Cortes sent to his 
lodgings, to order a place to be prepared for 
the Monarch. As they passed along, on the way 
thither, his people accompanied him, weeping, 
and spreading garments in the way, ifor him to 
tread upon. When the news was spread through 
the city, a great uproar arose among the peo- 
ple ; but Montezuma addressed them, and told 
them, that he was not a prisoner, but that he 
went wilUngly, to make a visit to his new friend. 

When he reached the place of Cortes's resi- 
dence, a Spanish guard was placed over Mon- 
tezuma ; but he was served by his own people, 
and allowed to manage the affairs of his king- 
dom. He amused himself with hunting and 
hawking, and the other sports to which he had 
been accuaiomeA, When he went abroad, he 
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was carried on men's shoulders; but he was 
also always attended by a guard of eight or ten 
Spaniards. It seems strange, that he and his 
people should have submitted to his being kept 
a prisoner, in this way, when their numbers 
were so great, that they might, at any moment, 
have fallen upon the whole body of the Span- 
iards, and destroyed them. 

14* 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Cortes discovers the Treasure Chamber, Execution 
of Qiialpopoca. Montezuma desires Cortes to 
leave the Country, 



One day, as Cortes was examining the house 
where he was lodged, he perceived a door, which 
seemed to have been newly walled up. He 
caused it to be broken open, and discovered a 
room, filled with gold and other Mexican treas- 
ures. He closed it, again ; and afterward, when 
he was talking with Montezuma, he told him, 
that his men, in looking about, had discovered 
this treasure, and he would like to know what 
Montezuma would have done with it, as his men 
were wild fellows, and, having seen such a trea- 
sure, might wish to take it away. 

Montezuma said, it was a treasure dedicated 
to the gods ; but that, if Cortes wished for it, 
he might have the gold, only he desired him to 
leave the feathers and other articles which were 
used in the service of the temples. Cortes 
told Montezuma, that it was wrong in him, to 
bow himself down, to worship these idols of 
wood and stone ; that an idol was nothing ; that 
there was one God, who made heaven and 
earth; that this was the God whom the Span- 
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iardfl worshipped. He also told him, that it was 
very wicked to kill men, and sacrifice them to 
his gods ; that they could not put a soul into a 
man ; and that, therefdve^ they ought not take 
his soul from his body. He urged him to 
throw down their foolish images of wood and 
stone, and pray to the true God. Montezuma 
told him, that he was afraid, if he did so, the 
people would be very angry. They had always 
been taught, that it was their gods who gave 
them light, life, food, and clothes ; and, if these 
gods were destroyed, they would &11 on the 
Spaniards, and kill them. 

Notwithstanding all this, the first time Hon* 
tezuma went to the temple to worship, after he 
was a prisoner, Cortes and some of his men 
went with him. They pulled down the idols, 
and would not allow the priests to kill men, in 
sacfifice. Montezuma begged them to stop, as 
he feared the people. But Cortes addressed the 
people. He told them of the true God, and of 
Jesus Christ, and of the folly and weakness of 
Worshipping stocks and stones. After this, he 
proceeded to throw down the idols, and to have 
the temples cleaned from the blood and filth, 
which had been caused by the slaughter of so 
many bodies, in sacrifice. The Indians were 
shocked and grieved, at seeing what they con** 
sidered sacred, so handled. They did not make 
en open resistance, but rage and fury was in 
their hearts, and they resolved tA d&%\x^i ^l^tss^ 
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and his followers, whenever they could find an 
opportunity. 

After Montezuma had been a prisoner twen- 
ty days, dualpopoca arrived, with fifteen noble- 
men in his train. He immediately went to 
Montezuma, who put him at once into the 
hands of Cortes. He declared, that what he 
had done, was by the order of Montezuma. 
However this was, it made no diflerence to Cor- 
tes. His heart was very hard, and he seemed 
to have no feeling for this poor chief, who had 
only done what he supposed to be his duty. 
Cortes condemned him to be burnt. He then 
went to Montezuma, and reproached him with 
having given orders to Q,ualpopoca to act as he 
had done. Cortes appeared very angry, and, 
notwithstanding the unfortunate Montezuma de- 
nied having had any thing to do with the thing, 
Cortes put fetters on the legs of the prince. 
This threw him into such an amazement and 
gnef, that he forgot the sorrows of his subject, 
Qualpopoca, when he thought of the disgrace 
which was put upon himself. After the execu- 
tion of QrUalpopoca, Cortes went to Montezuma, 
removed the fetters, and told him he might re- 
turn to his own palace. 

The poor, humbled prince refiised this ofier. 
He said, that, if he left the Spaniards, his people 
would fall upon them, and kill them. Perhaps 
he did not feel quite safe, to put himself into 
the hands of his own subjects, after having hum- 
bJed himself so much, to the Spaitta.idL^» 
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The power of Cortes was now absolute ; for, 
having Montezuma in his hands, he could make 
him order his subjects to do what he pleased, 
and they obeyed their master, in every thing, 
though he was himself a prisoner. Cortes now 
sent to explore the country, for gold. His mes- 
sengers met with a powerful tribe, who were 
enemies to Montezuma. They found appear- 
ances that gold was abundant, in several pla- 
ces. In one place, where there was gold in the 
neighborhood, Cortes wished to build a house, 
ajid prepare a place for men to live. He told 
Montezuma what he wanted. The prince im- 
mediately despatched his carpenters, and other 
workmen; and, without delay, a house was 
built by his orders. It was furnished, grain 
planted about it, and every thing finished, ac- 
cording to the wishes of the Spaniards. Cortes 
desired to explore the coast, more thoroughly. 
Montezuma assisted him in this, and ordered 
his artists to make a painted picture, on cotton, 
of the exact form of the coast, and represent all 
the rivers and other things to be seen on it. 

But, though Montezuma submitted so entirely 
to Cortes, his subjects were not willing to do 
the same. They were very angry, to see a few 
strangers, of a new form and religion, entering 
their country, and directing every thing, as if 
they were masters. The nephew of Montezu- 
ma, named Cacama, the chief of Tezcuco, was 
very much displeased, that h\a \nvd^ ^<cs<sn^^\n!^ 
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more courage. He stirred up his people, and 
declared, be would go to Mexico and rescue 
Montezuma from the hands of the Spaniards. 
On hearing this news, Cortes wished to go im- 
mediately, and fight with Cacama ; but Monte- 
zuma urged him not to do so, and said, he would 
order Cacama to come to Mexico. In reply to 
this order, Cacama said, he would come to Mex- 
ico, but that it should be with an army, with 
which he would destroy the Spaniards. Mon- 
tezuma then ordered some of his followers to 
seize Cacama, and send him to Mexico. It is 
very strange, that Cortes should have had so 
much power over the weak prince, as to compel 
him to take his own relation a prisoner, because 
he was trying to do what Montezuma himself 
wished to have done, which was, to drive the 
Spaniards out of the country. 

The persons employed by Montezuma suc- 
ceeded in getting Cacama into their hands, and 
brought him to Mexico. Montezuma immedi- 
ately gave him up to Cortes, who kept him a 
prisoner, and compelled Montezuma to appoint 
a brother of Cacama to be chief of Tezcuco, in- 
stead of Cacama. 

Montezuma now, at the request of Cortes, 
summoned all the princes of his nation togeth- 
er. He made a speech to them, in which he 
told them, they must remember, that it had al- 
ways been said by their wise men and prophets, 
tbat^ at a certain time, white and bearded men 
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should come, who would rule the nation. He 
told them, that these strangers were probably 
the persons, of whom their prophets had fore- 
told. Montezuma said, that, on this account, 
he had acknowledged their prince to be his 
ruler, and had promised to pay him tribute, and 
he hoped they would do the same. 

The princes, who seem to have obeyed Mon- 
tezuma, in every thing, promised to do as he 
desired. While Montezuma was making this 
address to his people, the tears fell from his 
eyes, and he seemed very sorrowful. 

It appears very strange, that he should have 
been willing to humble himself, so entirely, to a 
small band of strangers, when he was at the 
head of such a great and rich nation. But he 
believed the prophecy, that a strange people 
was to come, who would conquer his nation. 
There is also said to have been another prophe- 
cy, that the government was to end with Mon- 
tezuma. Some of the old writers say, that his 
own name signified misfortune. All these things, 
must have aJfTected him much, as he was a weak 
prince ; and then the great boldness of Cortes, 
who pushed himself forward, and allowed noth- 
ing to prevent his doing what he would, probably 
discouraged and broke his spirit. 

Cortes thanked Montezuma for having per- 
suaded his princes to become subjects of the 
king of Spain. He told him, that he should 
always be treated like a kixv^^^^di ^^\iS.^\3fc 
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protected against all his enemies. He also told 
him, that, as it had cost King Charles a great 
sum of money, to send out all these men and 
ships, to visit this new region, he would be glad 
to be able to collect some of the gold, which he 
had promised to pay him. Montezuma agreed 
to this, and sent to his treasurers, who brought 
forward immense quantities of gold, from all 
parts of the country. Cortes divided this treaeh 
ure, lajring aside the fifth part, as belonging to 
the King, and dividing the rest among his fol- 
lowers. This amounted to a very large sum to 
each man. 

But, thou^ Montezuma had thus given up 
every thing but the shadow of his power, to 
Cortes, he could not feel easy. He consulted 
with his friends, who were all the time permit- 
ted to visit him, when they pleased. They were 
willing to do all they could, to help him to drive 
away Cortes ; and they raised an army, without 
the knowledge of the Spaniards. Montezuma 
now sent for Cortes, and told him, that he must 
leave the country, as he had now obtained every 
thing which he had said he wanted; that he 
and his princes had owned the King of Spain as 
their master, and had paid large sums of gold, 
as a sign of their submission ; that the sooner 
Cortes went away, the better they should all like 
it; and that, if he did not leave the country, 
nothing would prevent the Natives from falling 
upon Ae Spaniards, and killing them. 
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Cortes told him, in reply, that he would leave 
the country, but that he had no ships, his own 
having become unfit for use, and having been 
destroyed, and that be should have to build 
some more, to carry him home. He said, he 
should be glad to have Montezuma send some 
of his workmen, to assist his men in cutting 
down trees and building ships, to carry him and 
his followers to Spain. 

Montezuma said, he was willing to do this, 
And that he would order his men to go with the 
foUowears of Cortes, and do what he wished to 
have them do. Cortes then promised to leave 
the country, as soon as his ships were finished. 
He despatched a party of men, with a company 
of Indians, to the forests, to cut timber and pre* 
pare to build the ships. 



15 B. c. p. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Eleven Ships arrive. Adventures toilh ^arvaez. 
Spaniards attacked in Mexico, Montezuma killed. 

Some time after this, eleven ships arrived on 
the coast. Montezuma heard of it, by his mes- 
sengers, before the news reached Cortes. He 
smnmoned Cortes, and told him he could now 
go, for that more ships had come^ and he need 
not wait for any to be built. Cortes learned 
from Montezuma, that there were eleven ships, 
with eighty horsemen, eight hundred footmen, 
and twelve cannon. Montezuma, finding that 
Cortes had received such an addition to his 
power, felt afraid to quarrel with him, and em- 
braced him, telling him, that now he loved him 
better than ever, and would come and dine with 
him. Cortes felt a litde afraid that there was 
some plot making, to attack the Spaniards. 
Montezuma consulted with his people, and 
some of them advised him to let them fall on 
the Spaniards, now, before the new comers were 
joined to them. Others thought they would do 
better to wait until the others came, and kill 
them all together. This last counsel seems to 
have prevailed. Montezuma and his court din- 
ed With CorteBf in the most friendly manner. 
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But these new comers made Cortes uneasy. 
He felt afraid that they were, what they turned 
out to be, sent out from Cuba, by his enemy, 
Velasquez, who, he knew, was jealous of him, 
and would try to interfere with him. He soon 
found, that what he had feared was true. The 
ships came from Cuba, and were commanded 
by a man named Narvaez, who was employed 
by Velasquez to go to Mexico, take all the 
power from the hands of Cortes, and get all 
the gold he could, for the governor of Cuba, 
and conquer Mexico, in his name. Narvaez 
landed his forces, and went to Zempoalla. The 
Natives, supposing him to be the friend of Cor- 
tes, made him presents. But Narvaez told them, 
and the other Natives, that Cortes was a bad 
man, and that he was only staying in the coun- 
try to get gold, for himself. Cortes sent to Nar- 
vaez, and finding that he had come with orders 
from Velasquez, and knowing that it would be 
very bad for them all, if the Natives found they 
were quarrelling together, he tried to make 
friends with Narvaez. But this new conmiand- 
er would have no deahngs with Cortes, but told 
all the Natives at Vera Cruz, and sent word to 
Montezuma, that Cortes was a bad man, and 
did not come there under the direction of any 
one, but only to get gold, for himself. There 
came, with Narvaez, a judge, from St. Domingo. 
He tried to persuade Narvaez not to talk and 
act in this manner; but Narvae'L %ftYL^^V^ssx^ 
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and sent him away in one of (he ships, to Cu- 
ba. When they were at sea, however, the 
judge compelled the men to go to St. Domingo, 
where he informed the government of that place, 
how badly Narvaez was behaving. 

Cortes tried all he could, to persuade Narvaez 
to join with him. He told him, that, if he wish- 
ed to take the command in Mexico, he, Cortes, 
would leave that place, and go to make con-* 
quests in different parts of the country ; or he 
would stay in Mexico, and let Narvaez go and 
make conquests. But Nanraeit refusied to have 
any thing to do with Corfes^. 

Cortes, finding this to be the case, detem^^ 
ed on one of those bold deeds, which few othier 
men would have attempted^ He addressed his 
men, told them about the affair, said he must 
go and see Narvaez, and that he must leave a 
part of them in Mexico. He begged those he 
left, to be brave, and do the best they could. 
He visited Montezuma, and told him he was 
going to see the other Spaniards, and have the 
ships prepared, in which he would leave Mexi- 
co. He begged Montezuma to remain in the 
Spanish house, under the care of his men, and 
see that they did not waste his treasures. Mon- 
tezuma promised to do so, and told Cortes, if 
any of his people troubled him on his journey, 
that Cortes must send to him, and he would 
send out men, to protect him. Cortes made 
preaents to Montezuma and his friends. He 
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then left Mexico, taking with him two hundred 
and fifty men, and leaving two hundred to guard 
Montezuma. He left Alvarado in the command 
of Mexico, and also left with him the artillery. 
He charged Alvarado, not to allow Montezuma 
to escape, and put himself into the hands of 
Narvaez. 

When they drew near the place where Nar- 
vaez was established, he sent a messenger to 
Cortes, telUng him, that he had no right to gov- 
ern in Mexico, and that he must give up his 
command to him, and leave the country. Cor- 
tes sent, in answer to Narvaez, that he had been 
chosen by the men, who had made the settle- 
ment in Mexico, to be their Captain, and that 
he should not give up his command, but that 
he would compel Narvaez to leave the country. 
Narvaez made jest of this order of Cortes, and 
said, he would soon show him who was to be 
the master. While Narvaez was making these 
boasts to the people who were about him, Cor- 
tes arranged his plans, quietly entered the place 
where Narvaez was stationed, and, having ar- 
ranged his men so as to protect each other, he 
sent a party to the house where Narvaez lodg- 
ed. He, hearing a noise at the door, stepped 
from his room, when he was knocked down by 
one of Cortes's men, and taken prisoner. One 
of his eyes was put out, in the scuffle. He was 
obliged to confess, that his power was gone, and 
Cortes sent him, a prisoner, to VeWk. Ctvml* ^sv 

15* 
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thi» flkimiish, Narvaez had sixteen men kiHed) 
trhile, of the party with Cortes, only two were 
kffled. Cortes would not let his men boast to 
the followers of Narvaex, or say any thing dis- 
i^eeabie to them; but he talked kindly to 
them, and invited them to join his party, and 
go with him, to Mexico. This they consented 
to do ; and, having arranged things in good 
order, in Vera Cruz, he set out for Mexico, hav- 
ii^ before sent a message there, giving an ac-* 
count of his victory. 

The messenger whom he sent was attacked 
and wounded, on his journey, and came back 
to tell Cortes the bad news, that the Mexicans 
had revolted against his power ; that the Span-* 
ish houses were besieged ; that one wall had 
been thrown down ; and that the Natives refus- 
ed to furnish the Spaniards with food. He ad- 
ded, that Montezuma had made his people leave 
off fighting; but it was not certain that they 
would not make another attack. 

This was a sad story for Cortes to hear. He 
did not, however lose his courage, but muster- 
ed his men, and prepared to meet his enemies, 
boldly. He found he had a thousand men, and 
nearly on6 hundred horses. He proceeded on 
to TezGUco, where he met a Spaniard, whom 
Alvarado had sent, to tell Cortes to hasten for- 
ward, as fast as he could. He told him, that 
the story brought by the other messenger was 
true. Montezuma sent a message, by the Span- 
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knt, to Coites, saying, that h& had not b6M a!M# 
fa prevent his subjects fromattackii^ the Spttn^ 
iaitl^ He said, he was still himself the frienci^ 
of Gortes, and desired him ta come to hid house^ 
as soon as he came to Mexico. 

Cortes advanced) as fast as he could, and at 
last reached Mexico. He found many of the^ 
bridges broken down. He went to the bouse* 
where he had formerly been ; but, having now* 
so many more men with him, he wad oUiged' 
to have some of his fblloweFS take np their' 
quarteis at a neighbcMing temple. AlVaihado^ 
was full of joy, at seeing Cortes again ; sitKl th^ 
Spaniards were all very glad to see thcdr fHends, 
and to find Cortes strengthened^ by' temhg so^ 
many more men added ib his^ numbers. IVfon^ 
tezuma told Cortes he'was vdry sorry fei» w^t- 
had happened; that he had tried all he c^uld^ 
to prevent his people from attacking the Spafi*^- 
iards. 

Cortes^ found that Alvarado and his'nienf htfd^ 
had a sad time, While he had been gone. They^' 
could not tell what was the cause of the firsi 
beginning of the fighting; but the Natives pro^' 
bably thought, that it would be more easy for 
them to conquer the Spaniards, when Corte# 
was away. There was some appearance^ too*, 
that Narvaez had sent messages, advising tiHtrtt 
to attack the Spaniards. Whatever was the* 
t^u^ of their first making the attack, after 
Aey began, they fought^ afi t\v<^ ^iSKkai '^fe^ 
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kept up a constant attack on the bouse where 
the Spaniards lived. They could not go out 
of ity without being assaulted, and they were 
afraid to leave Montezuma, lest bis people 
should get him into their power. They must 
have been overpowered, with these incessant 
attacks, if they had not persuaded Montezuma 
to go out on the top of the wall, and command 
his subjects to cease from their warfare on the 
Spaniards. This he did ; and, at the sight of 
bun, they w^e all amazed, but they obeyed his 
order, and left off the attacks they were making, 
on every side, upon the Spaniards. 

When Cortes arrived in the city, he felt so 
glad to have got over his difficulties with Nar- 
vaez, and that he had returned to Mexico, with 
a so much larger number of men, than when he 
left it, that he foi^ot his usual j^udence ; and, 
instead of behaving gently to the Indians, he 
gave out his orders with great harshness, and 
acted in such a manner, that the Natives were 
again excited, and an uproar arose. They 
again attacked the Spanish house. Cortes sal- 
lied out, to fight the Indians ; but they defend- 
ed themselves, with the greatest desperation. 
Even the cannon, which had always before 
driven away the native warriws, had no effect. 
If some were killed, numbers ^shed forward, 
to take their place. The Spaniards fought 
with great bravery, and attacked the Indians, in 
every way that could be thought of ^ but the 
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Mexicans had suffered so much from them, that 
they refused to yield, and all seemed determin- 
ed to die, rather than let any of those strangers 
escape. 

At last, Cortes begged Montezuma to go up^ 
ta the top of the tower, and address the people, 
an^ bid them cease fr<»ii their attocks. Again 
did the humbled Monarch comply with the re- 
quest, and order his subjects, who were fighting 
for his liberty and their own, to lay down their 
arms. But they were no longer obedient to his 
orders. They continued their attacks on the 
tower, and would not believe that it was their 
Monarch, who was speaking to them. The 
Spanish soldiers held a shield over his head, 
to protect him from the stones and arrows ; and 
this, in part, concealed him from their sight. 
While he was addressing them, a stone, wMch 
was fired from below, hit him on the temple, 
and he fell. Cortes proclaimed to the people, 
that they had wounded their Prince, but they 
would not believe it to be true. He was car- 
ried down into the tower, where he hngered, for 
three days, and then died of his wounds. It is 
said, that he would not allow any thing to be 
done for his cure, but that he tore the bandages 
from his wounds, and was glad to end a life, 
the last days of which had been made so un- 
happy to him. Cortes announced to the peo- 
ple, that their Monarch was dead, and asked 
them, whom they would choose ioi V^^ ^xys^^^fisssa^'^' 
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They replied to him, that they could choose 
another prince for themselves, and wanted none 
of his advice. Cortes caused the body of the 
Prince to be carried out, on men's shoulders, 
and given to the people. When they were 
certain that he was indeed dead, they made 
great lamentation, and prepared for his funeral. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

War toUh the Mexicans continues. Two YouUu 
strive to kill Cortes, Cortes prepares to leave the 
City, Departure from the City, The Spaniards 
suffer great loss. They reach Tlascalla, More 
Ships arrive. Plots against Cortes, 

Afteb the death of Montezuma, Cortes 
thought that there was no longer any hope of 
maintaining himself in the city, and he prepared 
to make his retreat. But it was impossible for 
the Spaniards to do any thing, so constantly 
were they watched and attacked by the Natives. 
The Mexicans took possession of a tall temple, 
near the Spanish garrison, and which entirely 
overlooked it. Here, they fired their weapons 
upon every one that came in and out. Cortes 
sent a body of men, to try to dislodge them from 
the tower, but these men were three times driv- 
en back. Cortes then tied a buckler to his arm, 
which had been wounded, and rushed into the 
combat. His presence encouraged his men, 
and they drove the Mexicans to the top of the 
tower. Two young Mexicans, thinking if they 
could kill Cortes, they should save their coun- 
try, rushed upon him, and seized him in their 
arms, meaning to throw themselves from the 
tower, and thus destroy him, iKoxi^Vi^^V^'^^Bwssfiv 
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time, they lost their own lives. But Cortes was 
so strong and active, that he got away from 
them, and the unfortunate young men fell from 
the battlements and perished, while he remain- 
ed safe. Having got possession of the temfde, 
the Spaniards set fire to it, and burned it io the 
ground. 

Cortes, finding the Indians so resolved on 
fighting, until they had de^^royed all the Span- 
iards, thought he must give up the hope of any 
longer keeping the city, and began to make pre- 
parations to leave it. He made offers of peace 
to the Indians ; but they replied to them, with 
«ooi;n, saying, they would never leave off fighir 
ing, until they had killed all the Spaniards, or 
driven them from the city. He resolved to go 
away in the night, as it was contrary to the an- 
<sient custom of the Mexicans, to fight, except 
by daylight ; and he thought he might get away, 
without their knowledge. 

He took out all the treasures which he had 
collected together ; and, having taken the por- 
tion which belonged to the King, he loaded oae 
of his horses with it, and then allowed his men, 
each, to take as much as he pleased. The men 
who had been with Narvaez, having had no op- 
portunity, before, to get any thing, were veiy 
greedy of the gold; and all die men loaded 
themselves so heavily, that their departure from 
the town was made much more difficult. Cor- 
iO0 bad several prisoners, of high rank, whose 
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lives he would have gladly saved. Among these, 
were two daughters of Montezuma. He {daced 
them in the most secure part of his army. He 
had prepared a bridge, made of timber, which 
the men carried along, to place over parts of the 
road, where the bridges and causeways had been 
broken down. Having arranged every thing, 
the Spaniards left their quarters ; but they had 
not ^one far, when the Mexicans discovered 
them, and inmiediately hundreds of voices shout- 
ed, in the Mexican tongue, " They fly, they fly !" 
Great numbers of Indians followed, and at- 
tacked the Spaniards. They had become so 
desperate, that they did not wait till the sun 
arose, that they might attack their enemies, but 
fell upon them, in the darkness of the night, and 
while they were loaded with the spoils of the 
Mexicans. The first break in the "Causeway, 
which the Spaniards reached, they covered with 
their timber bridge, and succeeded in passing, 
though sadly pressed by their enemies ; but the 
weight of the people passing over, wedged it 
down so tightly in the mud, that they could not 
raise it. In the mean-time, the number of Mex- 
icans was constantly increasing, and pressed for- 
ward on the Spaniards, fighting, all the time, 
with the greatest desperation. They soon came 
to another break in the causeway, where they 
fought, and great numbers of Spaniards were 
killed. At last, by swimming, and walking on 
the dead bodies of their comvMvvaiv&, ^!««^Ra^^ 

16 ^•^•^* 
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with a part of his men, reached the mamland. 
Having arranged his men, in some order, he 
went back to the dreadful spot, and assisted the 
remainder to get over. Great numbers, howev- 
er, were killed, and many made prisoners. All 
the Indian prisoners were killed or retaken, and 
many of the horses were killed. To add to their 
agony, they saw those of their companions, who 
were prisoners, carried off, to be sacrificed to 
the god of war. All night, the city was illumi- 
nated ; and it was so light, that they could see 
dieir companions carried away, and could hear 
dieir cries, so distinctly, that they thought they 
could distinguish the voices of their different 
companions. The treasure, for which they had 
ventured so much, was all lost, and had only 
served to harass and trouble them, in their flight. 
Bold and cruel as Cortes was, his men saw him 
shed tears, when, the next morning, he saw the 
wreck of his brave band, and looked back to the 
city, where so many of them had suffered, and 
others were, perhaps, then suffering, the most 
dreadful tortures. 

He hastened forward, as fast as the state of 
his men would permit, to enter the country of 
the Tlascallans, who, he hoped, had remained 
friendly to him. On his way, however, he was 
met by another army, and his wearied and 
wounded men were compelled to resist a band 
of Natives, who had not been engaged in the 
/ale ^ht, and were therefore free from fatigue. 
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The Indians fought with great fury, and the 
Spahiards were ahnost ready to faint. At this 
moment, Cortes saw the great Mexican flag, the 
standard of the empire. He remembered hay- 
ing heard, that the Mexicans looked on this flag 
with the greatest reverence, and if they saw it 
fall, they considered a battle as lost. He has- 
tily gathered a band of brave men, rushed up 
to the standard, and knocked down the man 
who bore it. One of his companions pierced 
him with a lance, and the great Mexican flag 
fell. At this sight, the Mexicans lost their cour- 
age, and fled, in dismay. The Spaniards pur- 
sued, and entirely conquered them. The Mex- 
icans had had such great hopes of entirely de- 
stroying the Spaniards, that they had come to 
the field of battle, dressed in their most glorious 
ornaments, so that, in seizing on the treasures of 
their camp, after the battle, the Spaniards gain- 
ed very much wealth, which consoled them, in 
some degree, for what they had lost, in their 
flight from Mexico. 

After this, they went on their way to Tlas- 
calla, which they reached in safety, and were 
kindly received by the inhabitants. They met 
a pajty of the Tlascallans, before they entered 
the city, on their way to meet and help them. 
In the city of Tlascalla, the Spaniards had time 
given them, to repose from their hard labors, 
and every thing they needed, to heal their wound- 
ed soldiers and refresh the we«iy,'SN«A Yt^'^^* 
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ed for them, by the kindness and hospitality of 
the Natives. 

Having escaped from the great dangers, to 
which they had been exposed, many of the fol- 
lowers of Cortes, esjf>eciaJly those who had come 
out with Narvaez, wished to go back to Vera 
Cruz, and give up the idea of conquering Mex- 
ico. But Cortes had no thought of doing this. 
He resolved to continue his attempts to conquer 
this great nation. He addressed his people, and 
tried to fill their minds with the hopes which 
animated his own. He resolved to finish the 
vessels which he had made preparations for build- 
ing. He sent some of the ships, which brou^t 
out the c(»npany of Narvaez, to St. Donoingo, 
to try to get more men to come to his assistance ; 
and, that his followers might not get uneasy, 
&oai having nothing to do, he employed them 
in %htii^ with some of the Indians, who had 
attacked and killed parties of Spaniards, at the 
time when Narvaez first arrived, and when they 
had hoped, because they found the Spaniards 
disputing with each other, that they should be 
able to succeed in driving them away. 

Cortes sent to Vera Cruz, to get sails and 
tackle for his vessels, and was rejoiced with the 
news, that several ships had arrived from the 
idands and from Spain. Though they were 
not sent out expressly for his relief, and some 
<rf them had even been fitted out by his enemies, 
ia the hope of doing him injury, Cortes manag- 
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ed 80 well, that he contrived to get possession 
of them, and felt himself much comforted, at 
jfinding himself better provided with men and 
horses, than he had ever been, since his arrival 
in Mexico. 

The Mexicans, after the death of Montezuma, 
had made king, a relative of his, named Quet- 
lavaca. He had fortified the city and carried 
on the attack, as has been related. He seems 
to have been much more wise and brave than 
Montezuma* In order to encourage the men 
to fight, he told them, liiat they should not be 
obliged to pay any tribute, for a year, if they 
joined the army to fight against the Christians ; 
and he offered a reward, to any one who should 
kill a Spaniard. But he did not long retain the 
power, which he seemed to know so well how 
to manage ; he died of the smallpox, a disease, 
which had never been known among the Mexi- 
cans, until the {u-rival of the Spaniards, 

After his death, Guatimozin, another nephew 
of Montezuma, was made king. He appears to 
have been brave and wise, and to have done all 
that he could, to drive from his country this 
powerful enemy. He continued the fortifica- 
tions, which duetlavaca had begun, and en- 
couraged his people to resist the Spaniards. 

Cortes now proposed to his men, to advance 
toward Mexico. He made a speech to them, 
urging on them the greatness of the conquest, 
and encouraging them to attempt \V.. ^Vik^ 

16* 
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i^gieed to go, and die amiy passed cm to Tez- 
cucow But there were some of the raen who 
dreaded to encounter, again^ the horrors from 
whidi they had so narrow^ escaped. They saw 
that Cortes was resolved to try to take the city, 
again, and that there was no way to prevent it, 
but by killing him. They made a pk>t to kill 
him, and the time and manner of doing it were 
fixed. But one of the men, who had been an 
old friend of Cortes, felt his heart fail, at the 
thought of kilUng his commander, and he went 
and told him all about it. Cortes found out 
who were concerned in the plot, and was griev^ 
ed to find that many, of those whom he consid- 
ered most friendly, were engaged in this scheme^ 
He addressed his men, and told them he had 
discovered such a plot, but that the person who 
had disclosed it to him had swallowed the pa- 
per containing the names of those who were 
concerned in it, before he could see it. The 
men who had plotted against Cortes were much 
relieved, at hearing this. The leader was found 
hanging at the door of his tent, the next morn- 
ing, anbd the men were so struck with the wis- 
dom of Ccvtes, in discovering the matter, and 
with the loss of their leader, that they durst do 
nothing more against him, but implicitly follow^ 
ed his commands. 

While he was waiting f(»r his ships to be fin- 
ished, he extended his power over several of the 
ne^hhormg villages. He also received mcnre ad- 
ditions to his men, by t\ie am\A cA ^woSJ^Kt ^\t^. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Cortes finishes and launches his Ships, Siege of 
Mexico. ChuUimozin taken Prisoner, Spaniards 
enter Mexico. Cortes returns to Spain. Comes 
back to Mexico. 

The timber for the brigantines was now pre-* 
pared, and Cortes despatched one of his oiBcers^ 
named Sandoval, with a party of men, and a 
large number of the Tammenes, or Indians who 
carry burdens, to bring them down, to be launch^ 
ed upon the lake. The timber and boards were 
all prepared for the ships, and, by the good man-^ 
agement of Sandoval, they reached Tezcuco, in 
good order. Here, the materials were put to- 
gether, and made into brigantines. Cortes then 
prepared a canal, by which they could be hunch- 
ed on the lake. This was done, with sucoesi^; 
and a priest pronounced a blessing upon each 
ship, as it made its way into the lake. 

In each of these vessels, Cortes placed a can* 
non and twenty^five men. He determined to 
attack the city, in three places. Sandoval com* 
manded one of these parties ; Alvarado, another ; 
and Christoval de OUd, the third. Cortes him* 
self took the command of the brigantines. As 
they advanced toward the capital, they broke 
down the aqueducts, which the M,^^\c:^sfi^ \)a^ 
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contrived, to supply the city with water. The 
people of the neighboring towns had all fled 
into the city, for safety. 

The first attempt of Guatimozin was, to de- 
stroy the brigantines. He sent out an immense 
quantity of canoes, which covered the face of 
the lake. These were all filled with armed men. 
They rowed boldly toward the brigantines, which 
stood still, for the want of wind. But, after a 
short time, a fresh breeze sprung up, and these 
large vessels, to the amazement of the Indians, 
were carried forward, into the midst of the ca- 
noes, many of which were upset, and many of 
the Mexicans killed and taken prisoners. The 
parties on shore pushed forward, but they were 
received with great firmness, and attacked with 
great fiiry. They kept up their attacks, day 
and night ; they burned many houses and tem- 
ples ; and the Mexicans suffered greatly, for 
want of water and food. But still, they did not 
yield : when numbers were killed, others came 
forward, to take their places. 

At last, an attempt was made, to take the 
town by storm. The Spaniards rushed forward, 
but, in their zeal, they neglected to fill up the 
breaks in the causeway, behind them. The 
Mexicans discovered this, and, pretending to 
fly, they drew them further into the city, and 
then turned and attacked them, with fury. The 
Spaniards now retreated ; at first, in an orderly 
manner; but the Indians attacked them with 
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such fury, that they were forced to fly, in disor-* 
der ; many were killed, and many were taken 
prisoners. The prisoners who were taken were 
killed, as a sacrifice to the gods. 

This defeat was very sad to Cortes ; and it 
caused many of his Indian friends to leave him, 
while it filled the Mexicans with new courage. 
One of their prophets foretold, that, in eight 
days, the Spaniards would be entirely destroyed. 
Cortes ceased from fighting, and kept on board 
the ships, till after this time had passed, when, 
he being in safety showed this jMrophecy to be 
untrue. 

The siege had now continued, fifty days. Cor- 
tes sent messages to Guatimozin, to beg him to 
yield up the city, that it might not be entirely 
destroyed. The Mexicans refused all offers of 
peace, with scorn, although they were sufiering 
very much, for the want of food and water. The 
fighting continued, and the Spaniards pressed 
on, by degrees, until they had obtained posses- 
sion of a great part of the city. Cortes was 
very watchful, that Guatimozin should not make 
his escape. At last, they discovered several 
large canoes crossing the lake, with great swift- 
ness. The commander of one of the swiftest 
brigantines sailed in chase of them, and pre- 
pared to fire. The rowers immediately drop- 
ped their oars, and begged them not to fire, for 
the Emperor was on board. Holguin, the com- 
mander of the brigantine, \mmedLva&^^ %«a&^ 
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his prize. The Prince, with great cahnness^ 
gave himself up, but be^ed them not to hurt 
his wife and children. When he was carried 
to Cortes, he said he had done what became a 
monarch, and defended his people, to the last. 
" Nothing now remains," said he, " but to die. 
Take this da^^r," lajdng his hand on one 
which Cortes wore, " plant it in my breast, and 
put an end to a Ufe which can be no longer of 



use." 



As soon as it was known that the Prince was 
a prisoner, the Mexicans ceased fighting; and 
Cortes took possession of what remained of the 
city of Mexico. The siege had lasted, more 
than three months; fifty Spaniards had been 
killed, a vast number of Mexicans had perish- 
ed, and those who were alive had suffered ex- 
tremely, for the want of food and water. Cor- 
tes treated Guatimozin, at first, with kindness ; 
he desired him to bid his men fight no more, and 
to invite them to assist in rebuilding the city. 

The Spaniards were filled with joy, at finding 
themselves masters of the city, after such a long 
and bloody siege. Cortes drew his brigantines 
on shore, and sent to invite his Indian allies to 
come and assist him in rebuilding the city. 
But, after the first joy was over, the Spaniards 
were disappointed, in finding but little treasure 
in the city. It was said, that the Emperor, when 
he found he could not keep possession of the 
city, had ordered his treasures to be sunk in 
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the lake. The men munnured loudly at Cor- 
tes, and he was so impatient, that he ordered 
the unfortunate Emperor and his favorite min- 
ister to be cruelly tortured, that the severe pain 
they suffered might make them tell where die 
treasure was concealed. But nothing could 
force the brave Guatimozin to speak. Perhaps 
he had nothing to tell. His favorite, in the 
agony of suffering, turned to his master a look, 
to know if he should tell. " Am I on a bed of 
roses ?" said the suffering Prince. The favorite 
asked nothing more, but bore his sufferings, in 
silence. 

Cortes was ashamed of this cruelty, and re- 
lieved Guatimozin from the torture ; but the 
action was so cruel and wicked, that whoever 
reads the story of Cortes will grieve, that a 
man, who thought himself, and was, indeed, so 
brave, should be the author of such cruelty. 
Finding they could not obtain the treasure, for 
which they had suffered so much, the Spaniards 
employed themselves in rebuilding the city. 
Cortes built, for himself, a house, on the spot 
where the palace of Montezuma had formerly 
stood. 

While Cortes was thus gaining a great em- 
pire, he had never received any regular power 
to take the command of the country, from the 
Emperor. Narvaez, and Velasquez, and others, 
who were his enemies, had made complaints, 
and told stories, that were not trxi^, Aiw\\.\sssv\ 
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and, at last, the Emperor concluded to send some 
one out to Mexico, to see the state of things^ 
and to take the place of Cortes. Christoval de 
Tapia was appointed to this office, with power to 
take possession of the property of Cortes, and 
send an account of the state of things to Spain. 

Tapia arrived ; but he was a very weak man, 
and no match for such a one as Cortes. Cor- 
tes pretended to submit to the orders of the 
Emperor ; but he contrived to have things in 
such a state, that Tapia could not decide what 
was best to do, and finally concluded, to leave 
the power in the hands of Cortes. 

Cortes then sent his own accounts to Court. 
King Charles was dazzled with his great con- 
quests, and the specimens of the treasures and 
manufactures of the country ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the stories of his enemies, the Emperor made 
him Captain-General of the army, and Governor 
of New Spain. 

With this new authority, he went on, with 
great vigor. He searched for mines of gold, 
and made discoveries of new countries. But 
he was very cruel and arbitrary, in his treatment 
of the Natives. As might have been expected, 
they did not all quietly submit to the new rul- 
ers; and sometimes, attempts would be made 
to rise against them. These attempts were al- 
ways cruelly punished. On some slight pre- 
tence of this kind, the Emperor Guatimozin, and 
serersd other caciques, were hanged. Comj^aints 
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of this and other cruel acts were made against 
Cortes, to the Emperor, and a new person, nam- 
ed Ponce de Leon, was appointed to go out to 
Mexico, and inquire into the truth of the charges 
against him, and, if he thought proper, to send 
Cortes a prisoner to Spain. 

De Leon reached Mexico, but died, soon af- 
ter his arrival. People knew, however, for what 
he had been sent ; and suiq>psed, that when his 
death was known in Spain, some other person 
would be sent out, for the same purpose. 

Cortes could not help feeUng uneasy, at these 
things. He resolved to go to Spain, and tell 
his own story to the £mperor. He prepared 
two ships for his voyage, and took out with him 
a number of Mexicans of rank, and a great deal 
of treasure. He arrived safely, in Spain, in the 
year 1528. He was received with great admv- 
ration, and treated by the Emperor with great 
attention. The Emperor even paid Cortes a 
Tisit, in his own lodgings. He made Cortes 
Mcu-quis of Guaxaca and Captain-General of 
the army of New Spain. He gave him a twelfth 
part of all the profits of discoveries in that re- 
gion. Cortes desired much to have the govern- 
ment of Mexico secured to him. But this, the 
Emperor was not willing to grant. The govern- 
ment of New Spain was given to a body of men, 
to be called the Audience of New Spain. The 
EmpercM* bestowed upon Cortes a province of 
Mexico, and showed him many ol\\ei ^^\%. 

17 ^. c,.^- 
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During the time Cortes had been in Mexico, 
the lady, whom he had married in Cuba, had 
died. On his return to Spain, he was married 
again, to the Lady Jane Zuniga, the daughter 
of the Duke of Aguila, a lady of noble family. 
On her, he bestowed the splendid jewels which 
he had gained in his Mexican wars ; and, hav- 
ing settled his affairs in his native country, he 
returned, with his new wife, to Mexico. 

He arrived, safely, at Vera Cruz. Many peo- 
ple flocked to meet him, and many complaints 
were made to him, of the Judges of the Board 
of Audience. Some of the people proposed to 
Cortes, to take the government into his own 
hands, and offered to assist him in killing the 
officers of the king. But Cortes refused to do 
this. The Board, however, were afraid that 
Cortes would take too much power to himself, 
and thought of seizing him. But Cortes pro- 
claimed himself Captain-General, and published 
the letters of the Emperor, which gave him this 
authority. He went to Tezcuco ; but the offi- 
cers of the Emperor, who feared him, sent him 
orders, not to go to Mexico. He remained, 
therefore, at Tezcuco, but lived with great pomp 
and display of power. 

The Indians could not help seeing that the 
Spaniards did not agree very well together, and 
this made them feel some hope of getting rid of 
them. They, therefore, would occasionally at- 
tack and kill parties of Spaniards. The Presi- 
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dent of the Audience tried, in vain, to stop 
these disorders ; and, knowing the authority 
Cortes had over the Natives, and the fear they 
had of him, he sent for Cortes to come to Mex- 
ico, that he might consult with him what it 
would be best for him to do, to stop these dis- 
orders. Cortes soon succeeded in restoring 
things to a quiet state. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

JVew Forms of Govemment in Mexico, Cortes goes 
back to Spain. Death of Cortes. SRs Family and 
Character, 

As many difficulties arose under this form of 
government, Antonio de M endoza was appoint- 
ed, in the year 1534, Viceroy of New Spain. 
He carried out with him many workmen ; intro- 
duced the making of silk, and planted mulberry 
trees, for food for the silkworms. Cortes had 
some disputes with the Viceroy, about a part of 
a province in Mexico, to which they both laid 
claim. Cortes employed himself in trying to 
make discoveries ; and, on one of his expedi- 
tions, he discovered California. 

His disputes with the Viceroy, and a lawsuit 
which he had, about some of his possessions, 
with Villa Lobos, made Cortes resolve to go 
again to Spain. He arrived there, in the year 
1540, having with him a son, named Martin, 
aged eight years, and another, named Luis. He 
carried with him great riches, though not so 
much, as when he last visited his native country. 

The Emperor was engaged in warfare, away 
from Spain. Cortes followed him, with his 
sons, to the camp. But, though the Emperor 
received him kindly, he was mortified to find 
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ihsii his adinice was not minded, so much as that 
of younger men and less experienced captains. 
On this expedition, he came near losing his life, 
while out in a galley, which was driven ashore, 
in a tempest. His Ufe was saved, but he lost 
8<Hne valuable jewels, which he carried about 
him. 

Cortes followed the Court, for a long time, 
hoping to get justice done to him. His cause 
was laid before the Council of the Indies, but 
judgement was never given upon it. 

At last, he concluded to return to Mexico; 
but, on his way to Seville, to embark, he was 
taken ill, and died at a small village near Se-* 
ville, on the second of December, in the year 
1547, being sixty-three years old. 

Cortes left behind him several sons and daugh- 
ters. His eldest son, Martin, inherited his es- 
tates. During his life, he built a hospital in 
Mexico, and laid the foundation of a college 
there, leaving, in his will, money, for the support 
of poor students. He also built a temple, in the 
province of Cocoacan, in Mexico, where he or-* 
dered his body to be buried. 

In reading this history, it seems to us very 
wrong, that the Spaniards should have gone, 
without any provocation, to attack a nation, 
against whom they had no cause of complaint, 
and reduce them, from a state of freedom, to 
one of slavery and cruel subjection. But these 
things happened many years ago-, ^ivi^^^N^Ba^. 

17* 
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tim^, nations, who caDed thanselired Chriglians, 
thought they did right to conquer natione who 
were not Christians, in order that they might 
make them become so« This was their pre^* 
tence ; the real cause, perhaps, was the desira 
to gain the gold and treasures, which, unhappily 
for the poor Indians, were found in their coun- 
try. 

Happily for those who life now, the Chris- 
tian religicm has been slowly but surely making 
people wiser and better ; so that such things, as 
were then thought right, would not be allowed ; 
and men now try to convert heathen nations, not 
by cruelty and murder, but by trying to shoW 
them how much better and happier the Chris* 
tian religion makes men. 

The Ignorance of the age in which he lived 
may also serve as an excuse for some of the 
cruelties and falsehoods, which blot the charac- 
ter of Cortes. He was a brave, patient, wise, 
prudent, and religious, man, aft^ Che fashion of 
his day. If he had lived in better times, and 
been better taught, we may hope be would have 
been as good, as he was bold and darings 

The country of Mexico, some years since, 
threw off the power of Spain. It has since 
been the scene of many revolutions, and the 
government is not now considered as being fiha*' 
ly fixed. A decree was passed, not long since, 
compelling every native Spaniard to leave Mex- 
ioo. 
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Thoogh Cortes succeeded, probably beyontl 
his hopes, in conquering the country of Mexico, 
his own life was one of toil and disappointment* 
He saw others employed to govern and direct 
the affairs of the country, which he had gained 
for Spain ; and his last days, like those of Co- 
lumbus, were spent in tedious waiting, and hoping 
that the Emperor would at last acknowledge 
the justice of his claims. 

The country of Old Spain may be considered 
as severely punished, for all the crimes which 
were committed in the conquest of the New. 
For many years, after the discovery of the New 
World, though great treasures of gold were 
poured into Spain, all its energies and its most 
energetic men were carried away from it, by the 
zeal for new discovery. The arts and improve- 
ments of life were neglected, and the country is 
said to be, at this time, far behind the rest of 
Europe, in all that makes hfe comfortable and 
happy. 

The government of the Country is carried on 
in the name of a little girl, of not more than 
twelve years of age. Her father's brother is 
trying to get the power away from her, and the 
people are divided into two parties, those who 
wish to support the Queen, and those who are 
in favor of her uncle, Don Carlos. Each of the 
two parties has an army, the soldiers of which 
are constantly fighting, and destroying each oth- 
er. And Mexico, when it suffet^diaQi&\.s*s**^3«»* 
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ly, from the cruelty and avarice of the Spaniards, 
could hardly have been in a more sad state, than 
is now the beautiful country of Spain. 
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LIFE OF FRANCISCO PIZARRO. 



CHAPTER I. 



Birth and Parentage of Pizarro. Hia early Mn 
^eniure9, Hia preparcUions for his first Voyage. 
Sails from Panama, Goes to Spain, 

Francisco Pizarro was born at Truxillo, in 
Spain, about the year 1500. He was the son 
of an honorable gentleman, but his mother was 
of low birth, and an ignorant, uneducated per- 
son.* His father took no pains to give his son 
such instruction, as would enable him to rise, in 
society, above the rank of his mother ; but em- 
ployed him, when he was young, in taking care 
of pigs. Pizarro was of a bold, ambitious tem- 
per, and he soon grew tired of this disagreeable 
employment. As he had not been carefully 
taught, he probably did not know it was wrong 
to disobey his father, and he left his business, 
went into Italy, joined the army, which was 

* In monarchical countries, people are divided into ranks 
or classes. The highest are called honorable, and gentle- 
folks. Others are said to be of low birth. Betw«.«o. vSasaRw 
two, are the middling class. 
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fighting there, and became a soldier. He had 
a very strong body, and a patient and courage- 
ous spirit. He was able to bear great fatigues 
of body, but he did not know how to read and 
write. 

How long he remained in Italy is not known ; 
but he early engaged in the voyages of discov- 
ery. He was willi Balboa, in his voyage, in the 
year 1509, and showed great bravery, in his 
contests with the Natives. After the Isthmus 
of Darien had been crossed, by Balboa, and he 
had gained a sight of the great Southern Ocean, 
Pizarro, being at Darien, was sent by the Grov- 
ernor, with a party, to explore this newly-dis- 
covered coast. He found a shorter passage 
across the isthmus, than Balboa had done, and 
safely reached the shores of the South Sea. He 
even visited, in a canoe, the Pearl Islands, and 
obtained from the cacique of one of them some 
very valuable pearls. 

This cacique told the Spaniards that the 
sea, in that region, was full of pearls; and 
advised tfcem to persevere, and explore the 
neighboring regions. The Spaniards left the 
island, and gained the mainland, in safety. But 
some of those who had been left on the land 
had ill-treated the Indians, who laid a plan to 
destroy the whole party, when Pizarro and his 
companions should return. 

But, fortunately for the Spaniards, they dis- 
covered the plot; and having, by artifice, got 
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the principal chiefs into their hands, they took 
a cmel revenge upon them, killing the cax^iques 
and destro3ring their villages. The Natives, in 
return, watched them; and, when they were 
not prepared, assaulted them, when many of 
the Spaniards were severely wounded. They 
hastened to cross the isthmus, and join the set- 
tlement; but the Natives followed them, and, 
for nine days, they were hunted about the coun- 
try, not knowing whither they were going. 

At last, they again reached the seashore; 
and, finding some Indian canoes, they seized 
and made use of them, to escape from their 
pursuers to another part of the shore. Here, 
they landed, and made another attempt to cross 
the isthmus. After much suffering and danger, 
they at length reached Darien. Through all 
their perils, however, they managed to keep the 
pearls they had gained at the Pearl Islands. 
These were very valuable, and greatly admired, 
by every one. One of them was sold at auction, 
and bought by the Governor, for a very large 
sum. It was afterward sold by his wife to the 
Queen. 

This expedition, however, made Pizarro very 
desirous to try his fortune, in this region. He 
was encouraged in his plans by Pedrarias, who 
was at that time the governor of Panama. He 
formed an acquaintance with two men, who, 
like him, had a strong desire to make discoveries 
in this part of the world. Otv^g ol ^'eefc \snk^ 

18 ^. c«. 
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was named Diego Almagro, a soldier ; tiie other 
was a priest, and was named Hernando de 
Luque. They had some money, which they 
were willing to spend in this voyage. Pizar- 
ro had less wealth than the other two, and he 
therefore took upon himself the most fatiguing 
and laborious share of the execution of their 
plans. They agreed to put all they had into 
the common stock. Pizarro was to take com- 
mand of the expedition ; Almagro was to carry 
out supplies of provisions ; and Luque was to 
remain at Panama, to obtain what help he 
could from the Governor, and do what he could, 
there, to help forward the expedition. They 
formed a regular partnership, and performed 
religious services, to make it more solemn. 
The priest, Luque, administered the holy sacra- 
ment, and the three shared the consecrated 
bread, as a sign that they most solemnly in- 
tended to keep the promises they were making 
to each other. 

But, with all the exertions they could make, 
they could only succeed in fitting out a single 
ship, of a small size, provided with one hundred 
and twelve men. In this vessel, Pizarro sailed 
from Panama, on the fourteenth of November, 
in the year 1524. The season of the year was 
bad, for such a voyage ; the winds, which at 
that time prevail, were contrary. After having 
sailed, seventy days, they had advanced but very 
little way. They touched at several places on 
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Terra Firma. The country did not look very 
inviting ; some of the inhabitants were warlike, 
and opposed them. They suffered, for the want 
of food, and in their contests with the Natives. 
The men became weary and discontented, and 
Pizarro, at last, retired to the island of Chucuma, 
opposite the Pearl Islands, where he proposed 
to remain, awhile, to rest his men, and where 
he hoped he should be met by some vessels from 
Panama, bringing supplies. 

A short time after Pizarro sailed from Pana- 
ma, Almagro had followed, in another vessel. 
He had taken the same course which Pizarro 
had done, and had had the same fortune. They 
at last met, at the island where Pizarro was re- 
posing himself. The men recounted to each 
other their adventures. Almagro had gone fur- 
ther south than Pizarro had done. He had been 
as far as the country of Popayan, southeast of 
what is now called New Granada. This coun- 
try seemed more promising, and the companions 
resolved to try s^in, in the same region. 

Almagro went back to Panama, to get more 
men and supplies ; but, when he reached there, 
the accounts which were given, by the men who 
had been with him, were so bad, that people 
were discouraged from joining a new expedition, 
in a direction where those who had just return- 
ed had suffered so much. It was with great 
difficulty, that Almagro raised eighty men. 
With these, he succeeded in \o\\\vwj^ ^xlasR»^ 
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and, after many difficulties and disappointments, 
they reached the Bay of St. Matthew, on the 
coast of Quito. They landed at Tacamez, and 
found a better countiy than they had seen in 
the Southern Ocean. The inhabitants were 
clothed in garments of woollen or cotton, and 
were ornamented with trinkets of gold and sil- 
ver* The forces of the Spaniards were so small, 
that Pizarro did not think it would be safe, to 
attack a people who seemed so intelligent and 
powerful ; he therefore, retired to the smsil isl- 
and of Gallo. Almagro went back to Panama, 
to tell of the nation they had found, and obtain 
more men ; and Pizarro remained, with a part 
of the men, on the island. 

But, though Almagro and Pizarro had great 
zeal about their expediticHi, some of their men 
had become discouraged, and sent private ac- 
counts to Panama, of the suiTerings and fatigues 
they had undergone. A new governor had 
taken the place of Pedrarias ; and he, instead 
of trying to gain more forces for the expedition, 
refused to edlow Almagro to return. He sent 
out a vessel to bring back Pizarro and his com- 
panions. By this vessel, Almagro and Luque 
sent private messages to Pizarro, begging him 
not to give up the expedition, and urging him 
not to come back to Panama. 

When the ship arrived at the island of Gallo, 
where Pizarro was, he refused to go back to 
Panama, and tried to persuade his men, to re- 
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main, and go with him to conquer the nations 
they had seen. But, when the men saw the ship, 
and thought of their homes, they could not be 
persuaded to join in his plans. Pizarro drew a 
line on the sand, with his sword, and told his 
men, that those who wished to return, could 
cross the line. He was grieved and mortified, 
to find only thirteen willing to stay with him. 

This little band fixed their residence in the 
island of Gorgona, where they thought they 
should be safe, and where Pizarro resolved to 
stay, hoping that Almagro and Luque would be 
able, in time, to get men and ships to carry on 
their plans. 

These friends of Pizarro were not idle. They 
did all they could, to induce the Governor to 
send out some ships. They talked so much 
about the matter, that, at last, the people of Pa* 
nama began to think it was a shame, ttmt a party 
of brave men should be left on this distant isl- 
and, and the Governor was induced to send out 
a small vessel, with suppUes, and to bring the 
men back, who were with Pizarro. He did not 
wish to aid Pizarro, in making the conquests he 
contemplated; and therefore he would not al* 
low any landsmen to go in the vessel. All the 
men were sailors. 

Pizarro had now been five months on the isl- 
and. He .had grown weary, and his men were 
almost discouraged. When they were one day 
watching the sea, they espied ^ N^'8sriL^N*\iis58si. 

18* 
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proved to be the one sent out by the Governor 
of Panama. Pizarro would not think of return- 
ing, and he succeeded in pereuading the new 
comers to join him, in following out his plans. 
His own men were delighted at the addition to 
their numbers, and cheered at the thought of 
leaving the little island, in which tbej had been 
so long shut up, to seek for new adventures. 

They sailed to the southeast, and, in twenty 
days from leaving 6c»*gona, they discovered the 
coast of Peru. They landed at Tumbez, three 
degrees south of the equator. Here, they found 
lofty temples, and a palace of the Incas, or rulers 
of the country. The Spaniards were amazed 
at the richness of the Peruvian empire. The 
inhabitsuits were very numerous. The country 
looked as if they wwe industrious. They were 
well clothed, and appeared more skilful in what 
they manufactured, than any other South-Amer- 
ican nation they had yet seen. They had also 
tame domestic animals, and gold and silver was 
very plentiful. 

Pizarro's hopes were fulfilled,, in finding him- 
self in such a rich country ; but he was afraid 
to attempt to conquer it, with so few peo{de as 
he had widi him. He coasted along the coun- 
try, occasionally landing. He procured some 
of the llamas, or tame cattle of the country. 
These, the Spaniards called sheep, though they 
bear no great resemblance to the animals of that 
n^BCf among us. Pizarro collected many ves- 
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sels of gold and silver, and took with him two 
young men, whom he intended toinstmet in the 
Spanish language, that they might serve as m- 
terpreters. With this cargo he went back to 
Panama, having been absent three years. Few 
men have shown greater patience and persever- 
ance than Pizarro did, in this long time, with so 
little to cheer and encourage him, and while be 
was sufiering so much, from want and fat^e. 

The Governor of Panama was not willing to 
assist the three companions, in raising men and 
supplies, to conquer this new country. Bat tliey 
resolved that they would not give up the enter- 
prise. They made a new agreement, arrangii^ 
that Pizarro should be the Governor, Almagro, 
the Lieutenant-governor, and Luque, Bishop, of 
the new country. They raised nwney, though 
with some difficulty, to fit out a ship, that they 
might send to Spain, and try to obtain osaietr 
ance from the government there, to 'Carry on 
their plan. 

Pizarro went out in the ship, to manage the 
affairs of the company. He made his voyage, 
in safety, and presented himself to the Emper- 
or. He told the story of the new country sim- 
ply, but earnestly. He described his sufferings^ 
and those of his companions ; but he was wilt- 
ing to run the risk of these, and even greater, 
to be the means of adding to the possessions of 
his country, this land, which was rich, in every 
thing desirable, and abounded m^A^ei ^cAl^b^^ 
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The Emperor and his ministers listened^ with 
favOT, to the story of Pizarro. They examined 
the specimens of the productions of Peru, which 
he had brought with him, and they approved 
of the expedition to conquer the country, and 
agreed to give to Pizarro all the privileges 
which he asked. Pizarro was so pleased with 
his success, that he forgot his friends, without 
whose assistance he would never have been 
able to go as far as he had done, in executing 
his favorite plans. He caused himself to be 
made Governor, Captain-General, and Admiral, 
of the whole country which he had discovered, 
with a right to all the privileges usually given, 
or promised to be given, to new discoverers^ 
His government was to reach two hundred 
leagues along the coast, south of the river St 
Jago. He was to be independent of the Gov- 
ernor of Panama. He asked no favors for his 
friend Almagro, except that he should have the 
conmiand of a fort, which it was proposed 
should be built at Tumbez. This was very un- 
just, in Pizarro ; but it is no wonder, when he 
had persuaded himself that he had a right to 
attack and subdue a peaceful people and take 
from them their country, that he should not be 
very careful in his dealings with those who were 
to be engaged with him in the business. His 
friend Luque was to be Bishop; but, as that 
would not interfere with the authority of Pizarro, 
be was willing he should have the show of office. 
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Pizarro agreed to raise two hundred and iSfty 
men, to provide ships, arms, and provisions, re- 
quisite to conquer the country. But he found, 
on trial, that it was very difficult to get a suffi- 
cient number of men, who were willing to un- 
dertake an expedition, so full of toil and suffer- 
ing. People had found out, that, though there 
was gold and silver in these new countries, yet 
there was also fighting, and often starvation 
and death. He did not succeed in raising half 
the number which he Imd agreed to do, and 
be was forced to leave Seville, privately, be- 
cause, if the officers of the King had found 
that he had not fulfilled his part of the bargain, 
in raising the number of men proposed, they 
mi^t have taken away from him the offiices 
which had been given to him. 

Before he sailed, however, he received sc»ne 
money, to help forward his plans, firom Cortes, 
who happened to be at that time in Spain. 
Cortes had so much needed help, when he first 
began his discoveries, that he took an interest 
in one whom he saw engaged in the same ad- 
ventures. Cortes knew Pizarro, and thought, 
as he was so resolute and persevering, he 
would certainly succeed in what he undertook. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Pizarro saik on his Voyage of Discovery, Reaches 
Peru. Founds the Town of St. Michael. State 
of Peru, when discovered by the Spaniards. The 
Spaniards seize the Peruvian Prince, 

Pizarro made his voyage, safely. He landed 
at Nombre de Dios, and marched across the 
bthmus, with his three brothers, Ferdinand, 
Juan, and Gonzalo, and his mother's brother, 
Francisco Alcantara. Almagro was very angry, 
when he found how badly Pizarro had treated 
him, in taking to himself all the honors and 
command, and leaving to him only the rule of 
one little fort, which was not yet built. He 
declared, he would have nothing more to do 
with the expedition. But Pizarro was very art- 
ful, and contrived to make up the quarrel with 
his old friend. He offered to give up to him 
some of his offices, and promised to join him, in 
asking for a separate government for Almagro, 
when they should have conquered the country. 
Luque was satisfied, as he had obtained all tlmt 
he had desired ; and the three friends, at last, 
were reconciled, as before, and agreed to carry 
on the expedition, together. 

But, with the efforts of all three, they could 
only raise three small vessels, and one hundred 
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and eighty soldiers, of whom thirty-six were 
horsemen. But Pizarro did not fear to set out, 
with this force, to conquer a country, whidi, 
from what he had seen of it, he knew must be 
rich and powerful. The time of the year was 
fiivorable for the voyage. In thirteen days, 
they reached the coast of Peru. The currents 
carried them some distance north of Tumbez, 
and Pizarro landed his troops in the Bay of St. 
Matthew. He advanced to the south, keeping 
on the coast. The country proved to be cold, 
and some of the men suffered from sickness. 
The inhabitants were not numerous; and Pi- 
zarro, instead of trying to make friends of them, 
attacked them, whenever he met them. The 
men, from being exposed to the cold, and in 
their contests with the Natives, suffered almost 
as severely as in the first expedition. 

At length, they reached Coaque, and surpris- 
ed the principal settlements of the Natives. 
They seized on the gold and silver vessels and 
ornaments, with which the houses and temples 
were filled. The sight of diis large quantity of 
treasure cheered the hearts of the men, and re- 
vived their hopes, which had begun to fail. Pi- 
zarro sent one of his vessels back to Panama, 
loaded with treasures, to Almagro. He also 
sent large presents to other people of note, in 
Nicaragua, hoping, by this means, to induce 
them to join in the expedition, and help to 
^nquer the country. He coYvtiwxy^ \a xcasss^ 
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along the coast, attacking the Natives, every 
where. They fled, in terror, from this party 
of strangers, and Pizarro seized on their treas- 
ures. He hardly met with any resistance from 
the wifortunate people, until he reached Puna, 
in the Bay of Guayaquil. Here, the Natives 
were more fierce and warlike, and Pizarro spent 
six months in subduing them. From Puna he 
went to Tumbez, where he was obliged to re- 
main, three months, because his men were suf- 
fering much, from sickness. 

While he was there, he was cheered by the 
arrival of two small detachments of men, which 
had been sent out from Nicaragua. The pres- 
ents of gold, and the specimens of the riches of 
the country, which he had sent there, had exci- 
ted the attention of some of the people, and in- 
duced them to join in the underteking of Pizar- 
ro and his companions. One of these detach- 
ments was commanded by Sebastian Benalca- 
zar, and the other by Hernando Soto, both of 
them very skilful soldiers, who proved of great 
assistance to Pizarro. 

Encouraged by this addition to his numbers, 
Pizarro now went forward, from Tumbez to the 
river Piura. Here, he chose a place, which he 
thought would be good for a town, and laid the 
foundation of the first Spanish colony in Peru, 
to which he gave the name of St. Michael. 

At the time the Spaniards invaded Peru, its 
territory reached fifteen hundred miles, from 
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north to souths along the shore of the 
Ocean. It was very narrow, from west to east^ 
being bounded by the Andes, a very high i idge 
of mountains, which extends for a great diB* 
tance, running north and south. According to 
the traditions of the country, it was formerly 
inhabited by small tribes, which were indepen«< 
dent of each other. These people were very 
ignorant and uncivilized. After s<»Be time, a 
man and a woman appeared on the borders of 
Lake Titiaca. They were nobly formed, and 
wore decent clothes. They said that they weivr 
the children of the Sun, who was the maker of 
all things. They stayed with the pec^e, and 
taught them how to become civilised. Scyveml 
of the tribes joined tc^ther, under their rule, 
and built the city of Cuzco. The man was 
named Mango Capec, and the woman. Mama 
Ocollo. The man taught the men how to cul- 
tivate the ground, and the woman inetrueted 
the women how to spin and weave. They 
made many wise laws, which the people care- 
fully obeyed. 

This was the foundation of the empire of the 
Incas of Peru, according to the tradition of the 
Natives. At first, their authority did not ex^ 
tend far, not reaching more than eight leagues 
from Cuzco ; but, in their small dominion, they 
were most strictly obeyed, and not only wens 
the Incas obeyed, but they were revered as gods. 
They were never joined to any olb«i fcssSa&%xKv. 

19 ^.c,^. 
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marriage. They wore a peculiar dress, and 
decorated themselves in a different manner from 
any one else. There had been twelve monarchs 
of this race, who are all said to have been good, 
and to have ruled dieir people justly and kindly. 

When the Spaniards first arrived on their 
shores, in the year 1526, Huana Capec, the 
twelfth Inca, ruled the country. He was not 
only a wise ruler, but was of a warlike disposi- 
tion. He had conquered the province of Quito, 
and lived in the capital of that country. He 
seems to have liked the country which he had 
subdued ; for, notwithstanding it was the law of 
the empire, that the Incas should not marry 
any but their own relations, who were descended 
from the same ancestor, he had married the 
daughter of the Prince of Quito, whom he had 
conquered. 

He died in 1529, leaving the kingdom of 
Quito to his son, Atahualpa, whose mother was 
the princess of that kingdom, whom he had mar- 
ried. He left the rest of the kingdom to his 
eldest son, Huascar, whose mother was one of 
the royal race. Though the people respected 
the memory of Huana Capec, very much, yet 
they thought it so wrong for him to have married 
any one but a princess of the Sun, that they 
encouraged the elder brother, Huascar, to try to 
take away from his brother, Atahualpa, the part 
of the kingdom which his father had left him. 
But the younger brother had at his command a 
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large axmy, the most valuable soldiers in P^eru ; 
and with this he felt so strong, that he refused 
to obey the orders, to give up his power, which 
Huascar sent him, and marched with his army, 
to attack his brother. 

Thus was a civil war begun, in Peru. Atahu- 
alpa, having the best army, defeated his brother. 
He tried to make his title sure, by murdering 
all the children of the Sun, the descendants of 
Mango Capec, whom he could find. He had 
taken his brother, Huascar, prisoner ; but he did 
not take away his life, because he knew that 
many of the people thought he was the rightful 
king, and he could make Huascar give out such 
orders as he pleased, which the people would 
obey. Thus did the quarrels of these two 
brothers open a way for the Spaniards to ov^- 
run and subdue the whole of their rich and pow- 
erful empire, which they never could have done, 
had the Peruvians continued united. This war 
was going on, when Pizarro arrived in St. Mat- 
thew's Bay. If he had reached the country 
a few years earlier, when Huana Capec, their 
father, had been at the head of the kingdom, that 
prince would undoubtedly have been able, and 
would have been wise enough, to drive the 
Spaniards away. 

The brothers, however, were so much engaged 
in their wicked quarrels, that they did not mind 
the arrival of the Spaniards. Pizarro soon found 
out the state of the country, and i^wAs^^\aNsiMSi, 
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advatitigd of the disturbed state, in which he 
foiiXkl it* The brothers even invited him to take 
{Mirt in their affairs. Huascar, who was a pris- 
oner to his brother, sent to Fizarro, to beg him 
to come and assist him to escape from the pow- 
«r of Atahualpa, and recover his rightful rule. 
Pittifft) thought this opportunity was too good 
to be neglected. He marched directly forward, 
without waiting for the arrival of more troops 
from Panama. He was obliged to leave some 
of his people at St. Michael, to take care of the 
new town, BO tiiat his army was very small, con- 
Mting of only sixty-two horsemen and one hun- 
dred foot-soldiers. They advanced toward the 
town of Caxamalca, which was twelve days' 
ttiarch from St« Michael. Atahualpa was en- 
camped at that place, with a considerable army. 
As tfiey approached the Peruvian encampment, 
they were met by officers, sent out by Atahual- 
pa, beuing presents, and bringing kind messages 
from the Prince. Pizarro replied, that he came 
fiom a powerful Prince, who would help Ata- 
hualpa to conquer his enemies. 

The Inca believed this report, and resolved 
to receive the new comers kindly. Pizarro 
Wte therefwe allowed to enter into the heart of 
the country, with his small army. The road 
iMLSsed through such narrow and difficult places, 
miy if the Peruvians had been disposed, they 
might have fallen upon the Spaniards, and en- 
iMy destroyed them. They advanced, how- 
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^ver, undisturbed, and took possession of a fort, 
which had been built to protect Caxamalca. 
They received new messages of friendship from 
the Inca, as they approached the fort At Cax- 
amalca, Pizarro took possession of a large court, 
in which was a house belonging to the Incas. 
Here, he arrayed his troops, in a safe order, and, 
having done this, he sent his two brothers to 
the camp of Atahualpa. He invited the Prince 
to visit him, in his quarters, that they might talk 
about the state of the country, and see what 
would be best to do, to restore it to peace. 

The brothers were treated with great hospi- 
tality. Atahualpa promised to visit Pizarro, the 
next day. The messengers were feasted at ta- 
bles, which were filled with gold and silver ves- 
sels ; and the great abundance of gold and sil- 
ver which they saw, exceeded any thing which 
they had ever before seen or heard of. 

On their return to Caxamalca, they gave to 
their countrymen such an account of the wealth 
t)f the Pwuvian camp^ that Pizarro, notwithstan- 
ding his professions of friendship, resolved to 
seize the Monarch, and take possession of his 
treasures. He remembered how Cortes had seiz- 
<ed Montezuma, and he thought that he should 
jnuch more easily conquer the country, if the 
Prince were in his power. The conquerors of 
that time seemed to have no principle of justice 
or honesty ; but thought they were right, to seize 

19* 
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M ^viatetisr tfaejr tKnM get, and to htesik the most 
mimm ]promi«e8, whenever they pleased. 

Piffiito «rraiig^d all Im army, in the most ad- 
UttHts^ous manner to do what he was so wick- 
^dly planning. His men were all ordered to 
keep wiUiin the square, and not to move, until 
they received his orders. 

At aid early hour, Atahualpa began to prepare 
for hts visit. As he wished to make the most 
ttplen^d appearance before these strangers, the 
^ptepamtions lasted a great while, and the day 
was fiir advanced, before he was ready to set 
-e^L And then, that every thing might be kept 
in order, he made the procession move so slowly, 
^al the Spaniards, impatient for the booty, were 
aftaid tie had become suspicious of them, and 
ted conduded not to ma^e the proposed vkdt. 
Rhetor own guilty hearts probably made them 
think of this. Pizarro sent more messengers 
wi& IHendly speeches, to hasten the unfortunate 
Ittoa to his doom. At last, he came near. He 
wais pfeoeded by four hundred men, all dressed 
alike, to clestf the way before him. Then, came 
the Monarch, sitting on a sort of throne or coach, 
and ahnost entirely covered with plates of gcdd 
and silver, which were adorned with precioils 
fitonask He was also decorated with many cpl-* 
wed phnnes. Thus loaded with ornaments, he 
1MUI <i$arried on the shoulders of his principal at- 
tendasits. Behind him, were several of his no- 
bles, carried in the same manner. Bands of 
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tdngers and dancen escorted HbSa procoisioii^ 
and the whole plain was covered vvith troops, 
amounting to more than thirty thousand men. 

As the Inca came near, Yalverde, a priest, 
who was the chaplain of the expedition, came 
out to meet him* He showed him a crucifix, 
and tried to tell him about the Christian relig' 
ion. He said, that the Spaniards had been sent 
by their master, a powerful Prince, to turn away 
the Peruvians from the worship of the Sun, to 
that of the true God. He said, that, if Atahua^ 
pa would give up his old, and beheve in this 
new, refigion, the Spaniards would protect him ; 
but that, if he refused to do so, diey would make 
war upon him. This speech was spoken by the 
pnest to an interpreter, and by him to the Inca. 
The int^reter did not understand the language, 
very well, and the poor Inca could hardly tell 
what it all meant. 

He answered, however, that he did not under* 
stand the speech, very well, but he did not see 
what right a strai^ priest had, to come and 
talk in this way to him; that he should not 
leave the worship of the Sun, in which he had 
been brou^t up. He asked Yalverde, where 
he had learnt this new religion, of which he 
spoke. Yalverde readied to him the book, cour 
taining the prayers and service of the Roman 
Cathodic Church, which he held in his hand. 
The Inca turned o^er its leaves, with wonder, 
and put it tq) to his ear. He \heiv wA^ "^"-^W^ 
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is silent, it tells me nothing ;" and threw it, with 
scorn, upon the ground. The priest was shock** 
ed at this : he cried out, " To arms. Christians ; 
the Word of God is insulted ; you must avenge 
this profanation on the impious dogs." 

At the sight of this rich and shining process 
sion, the men were so eager to sei^e upon it, 
that Pizarro could hardly make them wait, while 
the priest and the Inca were holding this con- 
ference. When Pizarro heard the exclamation 
of the priest, he gave the Order for his men to 
attack. They rushed at once upon the Peruvi- 
ans, who were entirely unprepared for the cruel 
action. The horsemen, the cannon, and the 
whole apparatus, were so different from what 
they had ever seen, and the attack was so sud- 
den, that they fled, on every side. Pizarro, at 
the head of a chosen band, rushed forward, to 
seize the Inca. The men who surrounded their 
Prince tried to cover him with their bodies, yet 
Pizarro succeeded in reaching his throne, seized 
him by the arm, and dragged him to the ground, 
and then carried him, a prisoner, to his own 
quarters. At the sight of this, the men fled, with 
still greater haste, and the Spaniards followed 
them, killing great numbers of these poor crea- 
tures, who made no resistance. The slaughter 
did not cease, until the end of the day. Four 
thousand Peruvians were killed, and not one 
Spaniard. Pizarro had a wound in one of his 
hands, which he received when he was trying 
to seize the Inca. 
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The Spaniards seized the gold and silver of 
the Peruvians. The quantity of these metals was 
greater than they could ever have imagined to 
see collected, at once. They passed the night 
in the most extravagant joy. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Grief of the Inca. He offers an immense Ransom fir 
his lAberty, Mmagro arnoes. Mock T\ial and 
JSopectt^ion of the Inca, 

The Inca was at first very sorrowful, at the 
slaughter of his troops, the loss of his treasures, 
and to find himself a prisoner. Pizarro thought 
he could carry on his plans better, if he kept 
possession of the Prince, and he would, on this 
account, have been sorry he should (Ue. He 
therefore talked kindly to him, and tried to en- 
courage him. 

Atahualpa soon saw that gold was what the 
Spaniards most desired ; he therefore told Pi- 
zarro, if he would set him at liberty, he would 
give him as much gold and silver as would cov- 
er the room where he was confined, to be piled 
up as high as he could reach. This room was 
twenty-two feet long and sixteen broad. Pizar- 
ro promised to give him his liberty, if he would 
do this, and the line was drawn at the proposed 
height. 

Atahualpa was delighted with the hope of 
getting his liberty. He sent messengers to 
Cuzco, Quito, and the distant parts of the em- 
pire, to gather the treasures, which had been 
heaped up to adorn the temples of the gods, or 
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the palaces of the Incas. Although he was a 
prisoner, the Peravians did every thing they 
could, to fulfil his orders. Though the empire 
was still strong, and able to furnish powerful 
armies, yet the Peruvians feared to make any 
resistance to the Spaniards, lest, by so doing, 
they should put the life of the captive Prince in 
danger. The Spaniards, therefore, were able to 
stay at Caxamalca, without being disturbed at 
all. Pizarro sent out some small bodies of men, 
into different parts of the country, but they 
found themselves every where treated with great 
respect. 

Almagro arrived, at this time, at St. Michael, 
bringing with him the reenforcement of men, for 
which Pizarro had been so long hoping. If this 
gave joy to Pizarro, it gave no less sorrow to 
the unhappy Inca. He saw that his enemies 
were growing stronger ; and, as he did not know 
where they came from, he could not tell how 
many more he might expect. His trouble was 
increased, by hearing that the Spaniards, on 
their way to Cuzco, had been to see his brother 
Huascar, in the place where he was kept con- 
fined. Huascar had told them his story, and 
had promised them, if they would release him 
from his prison, and restore him to the authority 
which had been given him by his father, he 
would give them a much greater quantity of gold 
than had been promised by his brother. Ata* 
hualpa heard of this proposal of lvv& VytQ\!ei^^\ "vsiw^^ 
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thinkings that, if the Spaniards lock his pajrt, he 
should not be so Ukely to be reUeved from his 
troubles, he sent and ordered Huascar to be 
killed. His orders were obeyed. 

We cannot feel quite so much pity for the 
sufferings of Atahualpa, when we see Ik>w cruel 
he was, and that he was willing to commit any 
crime, to gain bis own desires. He had, before, 
caused all his relations to be murdered, except 
this brother, to secure to himself the right to 
govern ; and now, when he thought his brother 
was in the way, he did not hesitate to murder 
him. His own troubles might have made him 
more kind and pitiful to otfiers ; but his faults 
do not excuse the Spaniards for their treachery 
to him ; and nothing can excuse their cruelty to 
the poor subjects of these princes, who had com- 
mitted no crime, and were pursued and killed 
by them, without any mercy. 

The Indians brought in, every day, to Caxa- 
malca, immense quanties of treasure. Nearly 
the whole of what had been promised was col- 
lected, and Atahualpa told Pizarro, that it was 
only because it took so long to bring it from the 
distant parts of the empire, that it had not all 
arrived. But the soldiers became so impatient, 
when they saw such immense piles of gold, that 
Pizarro found it was impossible to restrain them. 
They took out some curious articles, as presents 
to the Emperor, and then the whole mass was 
meited down. A fifth part was put aside, for 
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the Emperor^ and a certain portion for the Sol- 
diers who had just arrived with Ahnagro^ and 
there then remained one miUion five hundred 
and twenty-eight pesos for Pizarro and his fol* 
lowers. They divided the treasure^ with relig* 
ious ceremonies, calling upon God to witness 
the action. By this division, above eight thou- 
sand pesos, which are said to have been, at that 
time, wortii not less than thirty^five thous- 
and and five hundred dollars, fell to the share 
of each horseman, and half that sum to each 
foot^soldier. Pizarro, and the other officers^ 
had shares larger, in proportion to the rank they 
held. 

There is not, in all history, any account of so 
laige a division of treasure being made in such 
a small army. The men found themselves pos- 
sessed of wealth, beyond what they had ever 
thought of, and they wanted to go home and 
enjoy it, in their own country. Pizarro knew 
that it would be in vain to try to keep them, 
when they were so desirous to go home, and he 
thought, that when others saw them returning, 
with such stores of wealth, there would be 
enough men, willing to join his standard, in the 
hope of gaining a share of the wealth which 
seemed so plentiful, in the new region. He 
therefore sent his brother, Ferdinand, with more 
than sixty of his followers, to Spain, with an ac- 
count of the manner in which he had succeed- 
ed, and the present set apart fot Xbs^ ^^csi^i^^^^si^ 

20 li. c.^. 
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When Atahualpa found that the Spaniaids 
had divided the treasure, which he had paid for 
his ransom, he thought it was time that they 
should think of fulfilUng their part of the bar- 
gain, and set him at liberty. But Pizarro did 
not mean to do it. He and the Spaniards pre- 
tended to think, as did most others, at that time, 
that the native Americans were a lower order 
of beings ; and, as they were not Christians, 
they pretended to think they might do what 
they pleased with them. Though Pizarro had 
imitated Cortes, in seizing Atahualpa, he was not 
a man of so much power of mind, as Cortex was, 
and did not know how to manage his prisoner, 
as Cortes did Montezuma. He did not succeed 
in making Atahualpa feel any confidence in him, 
nor regard to him. It added much to the fii- 
tigues of the soldiers, who were now few in 
number, to keep guard over the unfortunate 
Monarch, and Pizarro began to wish he was out 
of the way. 

There was another party, who wished for the 
death of the unhappy Prince. Almagro and his 
followers were dissatisfied, that, because they 
did not arrive sooner, they did not share equally 
with the followers of Pizarro, in the ransom 
money. As the whole sum had not yet been 
paid, they thought that, until it was, the follow- 
ers of Pizarro would consider all that was re- 
ceived, for some time, as belonging to that bar- 
gain, and would think that they still had claim 
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to a lai^r share, than the followers of Alma- 
gro. These therefore wished for the death of 
the Prince, that all the Spaniards in Peru might 
have an equal claim to what they should get. 

When Pizarro made his first visit to the coast 
of Peru, he took away two young Peruvians, to 
be instructed for interpreters. One of these, 
named Phillipillo, had been a great deal about 
the captive Prince, to act as his interpreter. 
He had seen and admired one of the wives of 
Atahualpa, of the royal race. He thought, that, 
while the Prince lived, she could not become 
his wife, and he therefore wished for his death, 
and tried to prejudice Pizarro against him. He 
knew that it was against the laws of his country 
for him to marry this lady, who was one of the 
daughters of the Sun, as the royal race were 
called ; but he saw every thing overturning, in 
his country, and he felt in hopes that, if the 
Prince were dead, he might be able to have his 
wishes granted. 

All these things seemed enough to make the 
death of the unhappy Prince certain. An acci- 
dent happened, by which he himself probably 
hastened his fate. During his confinement, he 
had seen and become attached to Ferdinand 
Pizarro and Hernando Soto. These men were 
better educated than most of the others, and 
treated the prisoner with more kindness and 
tenderness. Pizarro was a rude, uneducated 
soldier, and his stern, harsh la^mvst ^2fia:«!&^ 
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and disturbed the Prince. He b^an to suspect, 
that Pizanro was of a lower rank, than those 
whose manners were so much more pleasing, 
and he could hardly help showing that he des* 
pised him. 

Of all the wonderful things he had seen, Ata-* 
hualpa was most delighted with the art of read- 
ing and writing. He did not know whether the 
knowledge came to the Spaniards by birth, or 
whether they had gained it by education. That 
he might find this out, he asked one of the sol* 
diers, who guarded him, to write the name of 
God upon his thumb nail. This word he showed 
to several of the Spaniards, and was astonished 
to find, that they all gave the same answer. 
When Pizarro came in, the Inca directed the 
soldier to show him his nail. Pizanro blushed, 
and was obliged to own, that he did not know 
what it meant. From that moment, Atahualpa 
considered him as a mean person, who did not 
know so much as bis own soldiers. He had not 
art enough to conceal the scorn he felt for his 
cruel master. To find himself despised, by a 
barbarian prince, was very painful to Pizarro, 
and made him feel very angry, and resolve, 
more firmly than ever, to put Atahualpa to 
death. 

But, though Pizarro had resolved to put his 
prisoner to death, he did not dare to do it, with^ 
out some pretence of justice. He ordered a 
court, of which Aknagro and himself, with two 
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assidtanto, were judges. He kept up all the 
forms of a trial in Spain, and had all the regu- 
lar officers appointed. It was alleged before his 
court, that Atahualpa had deprived his broth- 
er of the command of the empire, and had 
put him to death ; that he was an idolater, and 
had ordered men to be sacrificed^ in worship; 
that he had several wives ; that he had wasted 
the public treasures, which, since the country 
was conquered, belonged to the Spaniards ; and 
that he had tried to stir up his subjects to fight 
against the Spaniards. It is amazing, that Pi- 
zarro should have had the boldness to bring for- 
ward such charges against the Prince, and pre- 
tend to set up the forms of law, to try the mat- 
ter. They summoned witnesses, to prove his 
guilt ; but, as PhilUpillo was the interpreter, who 
vnshed for the death of the unhappy Monarch, 
he could make what the witnesses said, mean 
whatever he pleased. The mock trial ended, 
by pronouncing Atahualpa guilty, and condem- 
ing him to be burned aUve. Atahualpa tried 
to escape his fate: he be^ed that he might 
be sent to Spain, to be tried by a king, who 
would have some pity on his misfortunes. But 
Pizarro knew no pity. He hurried the. unhap- 
py Monarch to' his execution. VaJverde, the 
priest, pretended to console him. He told him, 
if he would become a Christian, his death should 
be made a less cruel one. The dread of being 
burned to death made the Prvacft c«osaR?oX\si^^*^ 

20* 
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baptised, and he was strangled, instead of bdng 
burned alive. 

But, even in this cruel age, there were some 
men, who were shocked at the wickedness of 
this action. Fernando Pizarro had gone to 
Spain, and Pizarro had sent Soto away fitHn 
Caxamalca, on some separate command. Per^ 
haps he did this, purposely, because he knew 
that Soto would not give his c(»isent to such a 
cruel deed. Several of the officers protested 
against the measure, as being disgraceful to 
their country. But their efforts were in vain. 
The most mehncholy part of the transaction 
is, that a priest, a man pretending to the sacred 
office of a minister of Jesus Christ, should have 
given his consent, and even urged the commis- 
sion of so barbarous a crime. We cannot won^ 
der, so much, that a rude, uneducated soldier, 
like Pizarro, should commit such cruel actions, 
as that a man, who had been educated, and who 
had made the Gospel of Christ the study of his 
life, should consent to, and advise, them. Peo- 
ple were very much under the rule of the priests, 
at that time, and perhaps Pizarro thought he 
might well do whatever the holy fathei* would 
permit. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

Divirions among the Peruvians. Almagro made 
Governor of ChUi. Pizarro endeavors to fix the 
Crovemment of his new Mlmptre, The Perumans 
attack the Spaniards, in Cuzco. 

After Atahualpa was dead, Pisarro let up, 
as ruler in his place, one of the sons of that 
Prince. He thought he could direct things bet- 
ter, if he governed in the name of the lawful 
Monarch. But the country had been so divid- 
ed, by the wars of the two brothers, and after- 
wards, by the intrusion of the Spaniards, that 
there was but Uttle form of law or government 
left. The people of Cuzco chose for a ruler, a 
brother of Huascar, but his authority was little 
heeded. Almost all the royal race had been 
destroyed, in the contests of the two brothers, 
and the people ceased to feel any great rever- 
ence for what remained of the family. Several 
bold and daring men rose up, in different parts 
of the country, who tried to become rulers of it. 
The general, who commanded in Quito, for At- 
ahualpa, seized the brother and children of that 
unfortunate prince, and, having murdered thei|i> 
tried to set up a kingdom for himself. 

Nothing could be more favorable to the plans 
of Pizarro, than these div\e\oiv& %xA ^^a^x^sst% 
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among the Peruvians. He now found himself 
at the head of a large number of adventurers* 
When the men, who had shared the ransom of 
Atahualpa, returned, with Fernando Pizarro, to 
Panama, and displayed the stores of wealth, 
which they had gained in so short a time, all 
the inhabitants of that region were seized with 
the desire to hasten to the spot, where such 
riches were to be gained ; and the governors of 
Panama and the neighboring provinces could 
hardly prevent all the people from leaving their 
homes, and hastening to Peru. In spite of all 
they could do to prevent it, so many had flock- 
ed to that country, that Pizarro, who had now 
resolved to advance to Cuzco, found himself at 
the head of five hundred men, although he had 
left a garrison of soldiers, to take care of the 
fort St. Michael. The Peruvians tried to op- 
pose his progress, by assembling large bodies 
of troops ; but the contests ended, as the battles 
between the Spaniards and native Americans 
generally did ; great numbers of Indians were 
killed or wounded, and the rest fied. At length, 
Pizarro reached the capital, Cuzco, and took 
possession of it, quietly. They found great 
stores of riches there, though the Natives had 
probably carried away and concealed a great 
quantity. There were more men to divide it 
among, than there were when the ransom of the 
Inca was shared, but it was thought, that the 
sum eATceeded what waa divided, at that time ; 
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though, from the number of men, each individ* 
ual Imd much less. During this march to Cuzco, 
the son of Atahualpa, whom Pizarro had made 
Inca, died, so that there was no one to bear 
that title, but Manco Capec, the son of Haas* 
car. 

When Pizarro went to Cuzco, he left BenaU 
oazar in ooqunand of the fort of St. Michael. 
He was a brave officer, and did not like to re- 
main quietly within the walls of the garrison, 
but wished to go to seek adventures. He left 
men enough at St. Michael, to keep it in safety, 
and then marched, with a company of men, to 
conquer the city of Quito, where it was reported 
Atahualpa had left a great part of his U^easures. 
Quito was at a considerable distance from Peru, 
and the country through which it was necessary 
to march, to reach it, was mountainous, and 
covered with woods. The Natives attacked the 
Spaniards, several times, with great fury ; but 
Benalcazar managed very skilfully, and reached 
Quito safely. But he was disappointed, on ar- 
riving there, after so many hardships, to find 
that the Natives had carried off all those treas* 
ures, which they had found, from sad experi- 
ence, the Spaniards were so anxious to get. 

The Peruvians saw their country invaded, cm 
all sides. A Spanish general, of great bravery, 
named Alvarado, who had been engaged in the 
conquest of Mexico, had obtained the govern- 
ment of the province of Guatixsn^Au, ^& ^\^?^«:^ 
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for his valor. But he began to grow tired of 
a peaceful hfe ; and, hearing of the wealth of 
Peru, and the success of its invaders, he longed 
to be engaged in the same field. He thought, 
or pretended to think, that Quito did not lie 
within the region which had been given to Pi- 
zarro, and he resolved to invade it. He was 
so celebrated, as a captain, that people were 
very desirous to be under his command, as they 
thought he would certainly be successful, what- 
ever he undertook. He embarked, with five 
hundred men, two hundred of them horsemen, 
and many of them persons of distinction. He 
landed at Puerto Yiego ; but he did not know 
much about the country, and he had not good 
guides to direct him. He tried to reach Quito, 
by following the course of the river Guayaquil, 
and crossing the ridge of the Andes, at the head 
of that river. But this road was very difficult 
to travel, and his troops suffered very much ; 
sometimes, from the rc^ passing through dis- 
mal swamps -and marshes, and sometimes, be- 
cause it went over mountainous countries, where 
the weather was dreadfully cold. Before they 
reached the plain, on which Quito is situated, 
a great many of his men and horses had died, 
and the rest were so worn out and discouraged, 
that they were hardly fit for any thing. 

Instead of being able to rest themselves, after 

their tiresome journey, they met, at Quito, an 

army of Spaniards. Pizaxto had heard that 
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Alvaiado was advancing toward his province, 
and had sent Aknagro, with a body of troops, 
to oppose him. They had arrived, in safety, 
and had been joined by Benalcazar and his 
party. Alvarado, though he had not expected 
to find a body of Spaniards opposed to him, ad- 
vanced boldly, to meet them. But there were 
some peaceful men in each party, who succeed- 
ed in preventing the two commanders from 
fighting. Alvarado agreed to return to his own 
province, and Almagro agreed to pay him some 
money, to defray the expenses of his expedition. 
Most of the men, who had come with Alvarado, 
preferred to stay in Peru, so that the party of 
Pizarro was strengthened, instead of being weak- 
ened, by this invasion. 

Ferdinand Pizarro, having carried back, to 
Panama, the adventurers who wished to return 
there, proceeded, laden with riches, to Spain. 
The immense quantities of gold and silver, which 
he carried with him, filled the empire with the 
greatest astonishment. The Emperor received 
him, with the attention which was due to one 
who had brought to him the richest present 
which had ever been seen in Spain, even since 
the conquest of Mexico. The authority of his 
brother Francisco was confirmed, with new pow- 
ers, and with an addition to his territory, which 
was to reach seventy leagues further south. 
Almagro received the honors, which he had so 
long desired. He had couferteA ow\v\ssv^^ ^oc^ 
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of Adel&ntado, or governor, with jurisdictioti 
ofer two hundred leagues of country, beyond 
the iouthem boundary of Pizaito^s pfovinoe* 
Ferdinand received tnarkd of the ^peror'a 
favor> and was made a knight of the Order 
of St Jago, which was an honor much prized 
by Spanish gendemen, at that time. He went 
back to Peru, accompanied by a great many 
persons, and those of a higher rank dian had 
yet served in that country. 

The account of these matters reached Peru^ 
before the arrival, there, of Fernando Pizarro. 
As soon as Almagro heard that he had received 
a province, for himself, he pretended to think 
that the royal city of Cuzco was included in his 
territory. He had never felt very friendly to 
Pizarro, since he had treated him so badly, in 
the first arrangement he had made with the 
Emperor. Almagro attempted to take posses- 
fflon of Cuzco : Juan and Gonzalo Pizarro at- 
tempted to defend it. Some of the Spaniards 
took part with each of the claimants, and they 
had almost come to %hting, when Francisco 
Pizarro arrived at the capital. 

Pizarro knew that he had not acted fairly by 
his old Mend; and Almagro, though he had 
pretended to make up with him, had never 
really forgiven him. The persons about them, 
who had taken sides with one or the other, tried 
to excite them against each other, and bring 
them to an open quanel. %\i\. ^^^K knew the 
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skm and ability of the other, and knew that it 
would be &tal to the cause of aU parties, in 
Peru, if they expended their strength in fight- 
ing each other. Pizarro was very artful, and 
he succeeded in soothing the anger of his old 
friend, and bringing him to a reconciliation. 
Almagro agreed to try to conquer Chili, and 
Pizarro promised, that if he did not find that 
country equal his expectations, he woidd give up 
to him a part of Peru. This agreement was 
settled with religious ceremonies, in token that 
the bargain was to be solemnly kept 

Pizarro, having arranged this difficulty peace- 
fully, went back to the countries on the seacoast. 
He had now a little season of repose, being not 
disturbed, by either Spanish (ht Indian enemies. 
He tried to arrange a regular government for 
his provinces. Though he was uneducated, yet 
he was of a strong mind, and careful and ob- 
serving. He appointed magistrates, and made 
wise laws, for axhninistering justice, to regulate 
the working of the mines of gold and silver, 
which were abundant in the country, and for 
securing the prosperity of the people. He 
wished to lay the foundation of a city, which 
should be the capital of his empire. Cuzco, 
the city of the Incas, was four hundred miles 
from the seashore, and still further from Quito. 
He selected for die spot, on which to build his 
new city, the beautiful valley of Rimac, one of 
best cultivated and moat exVaxissw^ n^^'^'xsl 

21 ift, c,. ^* 
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Peru. It is only six miles from Callao, the most 
convenient harbor in the Pacific Ocean. He 
gave to his new city the name of Ciudad de 
los Reges, or the city of the kings ; but it is 
better known, by the name of Lima. He en- 
tered, with his usual zeal, into the building of 
the city. He erected a splendid palace, for 
himself, and it soon began to show some signs 
of the magnificence, to which it afterwards 
reached. 

After the agreement between Pizarro and Al- 
magro, the latter began his march toward Chili. 
As he was very brave and very generous, he 
was much liked by the soldiers, and five hun- 
dred and seventy men accompanied him, in his 
expedition. Almagro was in such haste, to 
reach his destination, that he did not keep along 
the seashore, but attempted to cross the moun- 
tains, which was a shorter road, but a much 
more diflSicult one. In this journey, his men 
were exposed to great fatigue, and want of 
food. The weather was very cold, in the high 
regions, and many of the men died, in conse- 
quence of the hardships to which they were ex- 
posed. 

At last, they reached the plains of Chili, which 
they found to be a fertile country, but inhabited 
by a race of men very different from the Peru- 
vians. They were bold and hardy ; and, though 
they were at first astonished at the appearance 
of the Spaniards, and surpiised »1 the &eam», 
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yet they soon recovered themselves, and were 
not only able to defend themselves, boldly, but 
they attacked the Spaniards, with more fierce- 
ness and skill, than any American nation had 
yet done. Almagro, however, was able to ad- 
vance some distance into the country, and col- 
lect considerable quantities of gold ; but he did 
not think it best to attempt to make any settle- 
ment in a country where he should have such 
fierce neighbors. 

Pizarro, in order to keep his men employed, 
and to satisfy their desire for gold, had sufi*ered 
several of his leaders to go, with parties of men 
under their command, to explore difierent parts 
of the country, and to collect gold. The Peru- 
vians could not but watch every movement of 
their invaders ; and, when they found that Al- 
magro had gone, with a large body of men, to 
Chili, and that the rest of the Spaniards were 
dispersed about the country, they thot]^ht it 
would be a good opportunity for them to attack 
the few who were left in Cuzco, under Juan and 
Gonzalo Pizarro. Manco Capec, the Inca, had 
been allowed to live in that city, in the palace 
of his forefathers, though he was strictly watch- 
ed by the Spaniards. He now formed a plan 
for the Peruvians to attack the Spaniards, and 
contrived to make his plan known to the persons 
who were to execute it. The people were ac- 
customed to consider their Inca as a sort of god ; 
and, though he was noYJ ^Lipraow^^^^^ifc^^'^^ 
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all ready to obey his commands, as soon as they 
were made known to them. 

The Inca tried, several times, to make his es- 
cape from his confinement, but did not succeed. 
At last, he asked permission of Ferdinand Pizar- 
ro, who happened to be, at that time, at Cuzco, 
to attend a great festival of his nation, which was 
to be celebrated a few leagues from the capital. 
Pizarro allowed him to attend. 

Under pretence of this celebration^ the great 
men of the empire were assembled. Aa soon 
as they saw the Inca, the standard of war wa3 
raised ; and, in a short time, all the fighting men 
in the country were ready for battle* Many 
Spaniards, who were living quietly on the farms 
which had been allotted to them, were killed, 
without any warning. Parties of Spaniards, 
who were passing, without any fear, from one 
part of the country to another, were all cut off. 
A hige army of men besieged Cuzco, which the 
two brothers of Pizarro tried to defend, with only 
one hundred and seventy men. Another army 
surrounded Lima, and kept the governor closely 
shut up. There was no communication between 
the two cities : parties of Peruvians were spread- 
ing all over the country, and those who were in 
one city did not know the fate of their coun- 
trymen, in the other, or whether they themselves 
were all that was left of the Spanish power in 
Peru. 

The Peruvians made their most powerful at- 
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tack on the city of Cuzco. Here, the Inca ccmi- 
manded, in person. They displayed great skill 
and sagacity, in the war&re they carried on. For 
nine months, they besieged the city. They not 
only made use of all the methods of Indian war- 
fare, but they imitated the arts which they had 
seen so successfully employed by the Spaniards. 
They armed a large body of their bravest men 
with the spears, swords, and bucklers, which they 
had taken from the Spaniards. They tried to 
arrange their men in the close manner in which 
Europeans fight. Some brought to the battle 
muskets, which they had taken from their invad- 
ers, and which they were not afraid to use. 
Some of the boldest, and the Inca was one of 
them, mounted the horses they had taken, and 
rode forward to the attack, with their lances, 
which they managed like Spanish knights. 

Immense numbers of the Natives collected, 
from every quarter, and, in this way, made more 
impression upon the Spaniards than even their 
imitations of European warfare. Manco Capec 
recovered possession of one half of his capital, 
notwithstanding the efforts of the Spaniards. 
In their struggles with the Peruvians, Juan Pi- 
zarro was killed, who was, of all the brothers of 
the name of Pizarro, the one most beloved by 
the men. The Spaniards were almost worn out, 
with their incessant watching and fighting, and 
they despaired of being able to resist an army, 
which every day grew larger. TVxe^ Vsosj^A^Na 

21* 
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join their countrymen, if any were yet surviving, 
and they hoped to be able to force their way to 
the sea, and find s(Hne means of escaping from 
this &tEd country. While these thoughts were 
in their minds, Almagro appeared in tibe neigh- 
borhood of Cuzco. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Atmagro reaches Cuzco, Enters the City. BaUh 
hehoeenMmagro and Pizarro. Almagro conquer' 
ed, and taken Prisoner. Strangled in Prison. 

Almagro had heard that the Peruyiaiw had 
risen against their invaders, and he determined 
to hasten home, to assist his countrymen. But 
smother reason induced him to hasten his return 
to Peru. At the same time that he heard of thf 
revdt of the Peruvians, he also received the pa- 
pers, containing the authority of the Emperor, 
which made him Governor of ChiU. Upon look- 
ing carefully at these, he was convinced, that 
the city of Cuzco was included within his terri- 
tory, and he therefore wished very much to gain 
possession of the city, which would form an im- 
portant part of his dominions. He had return- 
ed, by a different path from the one by whi(A 
he went to ChiU, passing along the sandy plains 
on the seacoast, and had suffered as much, firom 
heat and want of water, as he had, in his former 
journey, from the cold and want of food. 

He arrived at Cuzco at a time of great amde^ 
ty. The Spaniards and Peruvians both watched 
his motions, with great interest. The Inca sent 
messages to him, and tried to persuade hixsL]^ 
join him, in driving away tha W^ssw^k* ^^^ 
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zarro. But, finding that he could not make any 
treaty of friendship with Ahnagro, he attacked 
his army, with a powerful body of men. But 
the skill and discipline of the Spanish troops 
prevailed ; they dispersed the army of the Inca ; 
and Almagro proceeded toward the gates of 
Cuzco, widiout opposition. 

The Pizarros tried to prevent the entrance of 
Almagro into the capital. Both the parties, 
however, saw that it would be very bad for 
the Spanish cause, if they should spend their 
strength, in fighting against each other. Alma* 
gro was very kind and agreeable, in his man- 
ners, and the men liked him better than the Pi* 
zarros, who were proud and severe, in their con- 
duct Many of ^e followers of Pizarro joined 
Almagro. By the information they gave him, 
of the state of the places, and the addition they 
made to his forces, he was able to advance to 
die city. He approached it, at night, surprised 
the sentinels, or persuaded them to let him en- 
ter. He then surrounded the house, where the 
brothers lived, and, after making some resistance, 
they were forced to surrender. On examining 
the claims Almagro made to the rule over Cuzco, 
they were all forced to admit, that the right to 
govern that city was his, and a form of govern- 
ment was established in his name. 

Only two or three persons were killed, in this 

entrance into the city. But more bloody actions 

goon followed. Frandaco ?'\zatto ^l kat suo- 
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ceeded in dispersing the Peravians, who had 
surrounded Lima. He had also received mor^ 
men, from Hispaniola and Nicaragua. He there- 
fore ordered five hundred men, under the com- 
mand of Alonzo Alvarado, to march to Cuzco^ 
in the hope of relieving his brothers, if they werQ 
still alive. This was a large force, for the time 
and the country. The army marched along, 
and did not know that they should have any 
but Native enemies to coliteiid with, w)iep, to 
their surprise, they found Spaniards arranged 
on the banks of a neighboring river, to oppose 
their advance. Aknagro tried to nmke Alvaro^ 
do join his party ; but he would not consent to 
change his master. Almagro caused a laige de^ 
tachment of soldiers to pass the river, in the night, 
and fall upon his camp, before they were expect- 
ed. Alvarado and his principal officers wefQ 
taken prisoners. 

Some of the followers of Almagro advised 
him to put to death the brothers of Pizatro, AI^ 
varado, and a few others of the principal men, 
in the opposite party, and to march directly to 
Lima, and attack Pizarro, before he had time to 
prepare for his defence ; but Almagro was not 
willing to do this. Though he thought he had ^ 
right to Cuzco, yet he did not think he had i^ 
right to attack Pizarro, in what he was sure was 
his own territory. He therefore went quietly 
back to Cuzco. 

The news of all these gceaX ese^uXa^^Xis^^K®^ 
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happened at Cuzco, reached Pizarro at the same 
time. He heard that Almagro had come back, 
and taken possession of the capital ; that one of 
his brothers had been killed, in the war with the 
Peruvians ; that the other two were prisoners ; 
and that his army, sent under Alvarado, had 
been defeated. Stout as he was, he was almost 
beaten down, by so many different troubles. 
But he saw he must do something, to preserve 
himself, and the territory for which he had suf- 
fered so much. He wanted to prevent Almagro 
from making any attack on him, until he had 
received the additions to his forces, from abroad, 
which he expected, and which, as he was placed 
near the seacoast, could come to him, without 
felling into the hands of Almagro. He sent 
messages, making different proposals of accom- 
modation to Almagro; and he succeeded, by 
his artful management, in preventing Almagro 
from making any attack on him. In the mean 
time, Gonzalo Pizarro and Alvarado contrived 
to make their escape, and persuaded sixty of 
the men, who had been placed to guard them, 
to return with them, to Pizarro. Pizarro con- 
tinued to send messages to Almagro ; and, at 
last, persuaded him to allow Ferdinand Pizarro 
to be set at liberty, and return immediately to 
Spain, to state the cause of their disputes to the 
Emperor ; and, in the mean time, Pizarro and 
Almagro should await, until they found out what 
was decided in Spain* T\vo\^V^ Mxoaj^o had 
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been so often deceived, yet he trusted his faith- 
less companion, again, and a bargain was con- 
cluded, in this way, and Ferdinand Pizarro was 
set at liberty. 

As soon as Ferdinand had returned to his 
brother, the latter forgot all these professions, 
which were only made, that he might get his 
brother restored to liberty. He gave up all 
professions of friendship, and declared, that he 
would fight with Ahnagro, and decide, by bat- 
tle, who should be Governor of Peru. He im- 
mediately prepared an army, to march to Cuzco ; 
and soon had seven hundred men ready for bat- 
tle. He gave the command of these men to his 
brothers, who, having lately suffered, by being 
imprisoned by Almagro, were very willing to 
fight against him. They marched south, along 
the coast, and then crossed the mountains which 
separated them from the capital. 

Some of the officers of Almagro advised him 
not to wait until he was attacked, but to meet 
his enemy in the passes of the mountains, where 
the way was narrow, and they might be more 
easily overcome. But his followers were not 
numerous ; he could not have taken them all, 
but must have left a part at Cuzco, to prevent 
the city from falUng again into the hands of the 
Peruvians. He had more horsemen than foot- 
soldiers, and could use them to more advantage, 
in an open, plain country ; he therefore decided 
to await his enemy, in the pYaAXv cA C>Ku»r 
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The Pizarros reached the plains, and both 
parties had become so angry, that they were 
impatient to begin the contest. The Indians 
were assembled on the heights around, rejoic- 
ing, it is probable, to see their cruel invaders 
fighting with each other, and determined to 
fall upon whichever party should be defeated 
by the other. The parties were so angry, that, 
fellow-countrymen as they were, no word of 
reconciliation was spoken. Almagro had grown 
dd, and was worn out by the fatigues he had 
lately undergone, so that he did not feel able 
to command his army, himself, but placed at 
its head, Orgognez, who, though a good officer, 
was not so much respected by the soldiers, as 
Almagro. 

A dreadful battle followed. Almagro's sol- 
diers were very experienced, and he had more 
horsemen; but Pizarro had a greater number 
of men, and had the advantage of two compa- 
nies of musketeers, who had been sent out from 
Spain by the Emperor, when he heard of the 
insurrection of the Indians. He did not prob- 
ably think, that the first use, made of them, 
would be to attack their own countrymen. 
But this well-armed band decided the battle. 
Wherever they went, they beat down all oppo- 
sition. Orgognez was dangerously wounded, 
while he was trying to encourage his troops. 
The party of Pizarro conducted with great 
cruelty. They picked ouV iivevv, ^jgiAftaX. ^Vvom 
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they had some dislike, and kille<^ them, in cold 
blood. Orgognez and several other officers 
were killed in this way. Almagro, though he 
was so feeble that he could not sit upon his 
horse, was carried on a litter to a place, where 
he could see the battle. Here, he saw all the 
movements ; and, when he found that his own 
party were defeated, he tried to escape, by flight, 
but he was taken prisoner, and watched, with 
great care. 

The Indians looked on, during the battle, with 
great attention ; but, when it was over, instead 
of attacking the weary fighters, they quietly dis- 
persed. Pizarro's troops entered Cuzco, and 
pillaged it. They found, there, considerable 
treasure, part of which had been left by the In- 
dians, and part, probably, brought from Chili, 
by the followers of Almagro ; but, when divided 
among so many, it did not satisfy their desires, 
and Ferdinand Pizarro was obliged to do as his 
brother had formerly done, and suffer parties of 
Spaniards to go out, to attempt the discovery 
and conquest of other provinces ; thus carrying 
sorrow and war still further among the unfortu- 
nate Indians. Several of Almagro's followers 
joined these expeditions. 

Almagro remained, several months, a prisoner. 
Pizarro determined, as soon as he had him in 
his power, to kill him ; but he did not dare to 
do it, while he was surrounded by bis old friends^ 
and the soldiers who hsA \o\fedL «xA x^'e^^^*^ 

22 >. ^^^- 
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him, for so long a time. But, when these had 
gone away, on different expeditions, Pizarro 
caused him to be brought to trial, accused him 
of treason against him, as Governor of Peru, 
and condemned him to die. Though Almagro 
had been a brave soldier, yet he was weakened 
by disease and disappointment, and he was so 
humbled, that he begged the cruel Pizarro to 
spare his life. He reminded him, how long they 
had been friends ; how they had first planned 
the conquest of this country ; had helped each 
other, and had promised, in the most solemn 
and religious manner, to remain true to each 
other. He told the brothers of Pizarro, that he 
had spared their lives, when they had been in 
his power, though he had been advised, by some 
of his friends, not to spare those who were so 
unfaithful in keeping their promises. He beg- 
ged them to pity his age and his infirmities, and 
suffer him to pass the short time he should yet 
live, in retirement, where he could repent of the 
sins of his past life, and pray God to forgive 
him. All who heard him were melted at his 
petitions, and hardened isoldiers shed tears, at 
the sight of the brave old man, who was brought 
so low. 

But no pity ever reached the heart of Pizarro. 
He could forget, when, with Almagro and Luque, 
he broke the consecrated bread and ate it, call- 
ing upon God to witness the faith with which 
be would keep his agreemetvV. ^^ c^oLldfet^et^ 
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when, on the solitary island, messages of encour- 
agement reached him from Abnagro. He could 
forget, how he had assisted him, in all the feeble 
attempts made in the beginning of his enterprise. 
He saw nothing, but the man whom he feared as 
a rival, before him ; and, in spite of his prayers 
and his tears, he persisted that he should die. 
When Almagro found that all prayers to Pizarro 
were vain, he prepared to meet his fate, with 
courage. He was strangled in prison, and his 
head afterwards cut off, in public. He was sev- 
enty-five years old. He left a son, whom, though 
a prisoner in Lima, he appointed to succeed him, 
in his government. He had received power from 
the Emperor to say, who should succeed him, 
when he died. 

It was some time after these things happened, 
before an account of them reached Spain. The 
first news of the wars between the Spaniards in 
Peru was carried out by some of the officers of 
Almagro, who left Peru, as soon as their party 
was defeated. They told, in the language of 
sorrow and disappointment, how proud, and 
faithless, and cruel, the Pizarros had been, in 
their conduct toward Almagro and his followers. 
Soon after Ferdinand Pizarro reached Spain, he 
appeared at court, in great pomp, and tried to 
excuse the conduct of his brothers and himself, 
and make it appear that Almagro had begun 
the quarrel. The Emperor found it very diffi- 
cult, between such diffeieiiXaec«vvDL\a^%sA'«&.''&Kfc 
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great a distance from Peru, to tell who was 
most to blame. But he saw that it was very 
bad, that the Spaniards should be wasting their 
strength and time, in quarrelling and fighting 
with each other, when they should be establish- 
ing colonies, and ordering the affairs of the 
country wisely. But he did not know how to 
remedy these evils. 

He concluded, however, to send some one 
out, to see the state of affairs, and try to estab- 
lish some form of government, in the new coun- 
try. For this purpose, he selected Vaca de Cas- 
tro, a royal judge at Valladohd. He was to 
have power to take upon himself the govern- 
ment, in case Francisco Pizarro should be dead ; 
or, if he should be living, he was to consult with 
him, what was best to be done for the country. 
He was a wise, and firm, and honest, man. 
Ferdinand Pizarro was arrested, and put in 
prison, in Madrid, where he remained, for more 
than twenty years. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Expedition of Cronzalo Pizarro and Orellana. The 
sufferings of the Men engaged in it, Mmagro 
the Younger, Plots against Pizarro. He is Mil" 
ed in his own House, Events after the Death of 
Pizarro, 

^ 

Pizarro, after the death of Almagro, proceed- 
ed to exercise entire power, and to divide the 
country, as he pleased, among those who had 
conquered it ; and, if he had done this fairly, 
there was land enough to have satisfied all. But 
he did not do this. He took for himself, his 
brothers, and favorites, large tracts of the richest 
and most cultivated parts of the country, while, 
to those whom he favored less, were given tracts 
of a poorer kind : and the followers of Almagro, 
many of whom were among the bravest and most 
patient of the adventurers, were not allowed to 
have any portion. Thus, great disappointment 
was felt. Some loudly blamed the Governor ; 
while others, in secret, murmured at their wrongs, 
and resolved to take the first occasion to revenge 
themselves upon him. 

Notwithstanding the large territory which had 
been conquered by the Spaniards, they were not 
satisfied, unless they were making new discov- 
eries. They were conslaxiXV} T^^xv^bXxa&ass^^s^si 
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new districts, where they suffered hardships, but 
added considerably to the dominions of Spain. 
But the expedition of Gonzalo Pizarro is so won- 
derful and romantic, that it ought to be particu- 
larly mentioned. 

Pizarro, who did not choose that any but 
those of his own family, should enjoy the high- 
est offices in Peru, had deprived Benalcazar, 
the conqueror of Quito, of the command of that 
kingdom, and had put his brother, Gonzalo, in his 
place. He ordered Gonzalo to try to explore 
the country east of the Andes, which was said 
by the Indians to abound in cinnamon, and 
other valuable spices. Gonzalo, who was bold, 
and desirous to make himself distinguished, was 
very glad to undertake this service. He left 
Quito, with three hundred and forty soldiers, 
nearly one half of whom were horsemen, and 
four thousand Indians to carry their provisions. 
In crossing the mountains, the cold was exces- 
sive, and the Spaniards suffered very much, 
while many of the Indians died, from cold and 
fatigue. But, when they had descended to the 
low country, they suffered still more. For two 
months, it rained so constantly, that they had 
not time to dry their clothes. The plains, to 
which they had arrived, afforded but little food, 
tad the inhabitants were rude and uncivilized. 
They could not get forward, except by cutting 
roads, as they went. But the Spaniards, at that 
time, and in the New ^ocVd^^ete %Ck ^jcrAustom- 
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ed to fatigue, that they bore up, under abnost 
every thing. They heard accounts of rich coun- 
tries, which lay before them, and they pressed on, 
until they reached the banks of the Coca or Na- 
po, one of the large rivers which pour into the 
river Amazon, and increase its size. 

On the banks of this river they built a vessel, 
which they thought would be of great use to 
them, in carrying them over rivers, in helping 
them to get food, and in exploring the country. 
In this vessel Gonzalo placed fifty soldiers, un- 
der the command of Francis Orellana, the offi- 
cer next to him, in rank. The stream carried 
them down, so fast, that they were soon out of 
sight of their countr)maen, who followed slowly 
and with difiiculty, by land. 

When the vessel had gone some distance, Or- 
ellana formed the plan of leaving his country- 
men to take care of themselves, and proceeding 
down this large river, until he came to where it 
emptied into the ocean. He was very wicked, 
thus to leave his fellows, to struggle along through 
this rough country, taking away the vessel which 
had been built with such hope, by them all, and 
on which they had depended so much, for relief 
and help ; but he was very bold, to venture thus 
on an unknown stream, with unskilful men, with- 
out provisions, or pilot, or compass. The great 
river carried him rapidly on, to the south, until 
he reached the great channel of the Amazon. He 
turned with the course oi t\»s \»^^ ^^was^. ^^S^fe 
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frequently landed, on both sides of the river. 
Sometimes, he seized provisions, by force, and 
sometimes procured them from friendly Indians, 
in a more gentle manner. After many dangers 
and difficulties, which he bore very bravely, he 
reached the ocean, and arrived safely at the isl- 
and Cubagua, and thence sailed to Spain. He 
told great stories of the wonders he had seen, in 
his expedition. He pretended that he had seen 
nations so rich, that the roofs of the temples 
were covered with plates of gold ; and that he 
had found a nation of women, who were so war- 
like and powerful, as to have acquired the gov- 
ernment of a very large territory ; and it was a 
long time, before people were convinced, that 
these wonderful stories were not true. The 
voyage, however, in its simple truth, is one of 
the most wonderful adventures, in that wonder- 
ful age. 

But who can tell the sorrow and dismay of 
Gonzalo, when he arrived at the place where 
the Napo and Amazon meet, and where he had 
directed Orellana to wait for him, when he 
found no vessel there. He could not believe 
that Orellana had been faithless ; but, thinking 
some accident had prevented their meeting, he 
went forward, fifty leagues along the banks of 
the Amazon, expecting, every moment, to see the 
vessel, and hoping to find it loaded with provis- 
ions. At last, he found an officer, whom Orel- 
hna had left behind Vvim, ex^^d l^ ^rish in 
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the desert, because this man had told him how 
very wicked it was, in him, to desert his compan- 
ions and their commander. 

This man told him the whole story of Orella- 
na's desertion, which, when he knew, his heart, 
and the spirit of his followers, sunk into despair. 
They begged Gonzalo to lead them back, imme- 
diately. He tried to appear tranquil, and did 
not oppose their wishes ; but he knew he was 
twelve hundred miles from Quito, and foresaw 
the sufferings which lay before them. There 
was no other choice for them, however, and dis- 
mal, indeed, proved their journey. They had 
no food, but roots and berries ; and they Were 
forced to eat all their dc^ and horses, even to 
feed on the most odious reptiles, and to gnaw 
the leather of their saddles and swordbelts. 
Four thousand Indians and two hundred and 
ten Spaniards died, in this sad expedition, which 
lasted two years. Fifty men went with Orel- 
lana, so that only eighty returned to Quito. 
These were naked, like savages, and so worn 
down, by fatigue and hunger, that they looked 
like the shadows only of men. 

After the division which Francisco Pizarro had 
made of the country, great discontent had pre- 
vailed among the people. The followers of Al- 
magro, finding that they could expect nothing 
from Pizarro, had turned their attention to the 
son of Almagro, who had been appointed^ by hia 
fiither^ to succeed him *m Vv\s ^on^tmssv«c&.>'«ss*^ 
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who was now living in Lima. The young Al- 
magro had now become a man. His father, 
having felt the want of an early education, had 
caused his son to be instructed in every thing 
which was necessary for a soldier and gentle- 
man, at that day. He was handsome, skilful in 
all warlike exercises, bold, generous, and seem- 
ed to be formed for command. The followers 
of his father looked up to him, hoping that he 
would be able, some day, to help them to recov- 
er the advantages which they had lost. They 
began to form plans of revenge upon Pizarro. 

Some persons, who knew how often they 
were consulting together, told Pizarro he ought 
to take care that he was not surprised by them. 
But he pretended to despise these men, whom 
he thought of too little consequence, to do him 
any serious injury. He said, he felt no fear of 
his life, for that it was safe, while every body in 
Peru knew that he could cut off the head of any 
man who dared to think a thought against him. 
While he felt so secure, the followers of young 
Almagro had time to arrange their plans ; and 
Juan de Herrada, a very bold and wise officer, 
who had had the care of young Almagro's edu- 
cation, took the direction of their affairs. 

Herrada had arranged with his friends, in a 
very private manner, his plan against Pizarro. 
He chose for the execution of it, a Sunday noon, 
a season when every body, in warm climates 
especially, is still and quiet. He left the house 
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of Almagro, at the head of eighteen companions, 
all, with himself, clad in complete annor. They 
drew their swords, and, as they advanced hastily 
towards the governor's palace, they cried out, 
"Xong live the king, but let the tyrant die." 
Their friends, who had agreed with them to be 
ready, at a certain signal, which was now given, 
were at different stations, armed, ready to sup- 
port them. Pizarro was usually surrounded by 
a large train of attendants, according to the cus- 
tom of persons of high rank, at that day ; yet 
now, he had just risen from dinner, and most 
of his attendants had gone to their own apart- 
ments. The conspirators, therefore, passed the 
two outer courts of the palace, without being 
observed. They had reached the bottom of the 
staircase, before they were seen by any one. 
A page then descried them, and gave notice to 
his master, who was talking with a few friends 
in a large hall. Pizarro, who was never thrown 
off his guard, started up, and called for arms, 
and ordered one of his attendants to close the 
door. But that officer was alarmed, and, instead 
of obejdng his master, ran to the head of the 
stairs, and asked the conspirators, what they 
meant, and where they were going. Instead 
of replying, they stabbed him to the heart, and 
then entered the hall. 

Some of the persons who were there threw 
themselves from the windows; others tried to 
fly ; and a few drew their swords, and followed 
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their leader into an inner apartment. Herrada 
and his companions now rushed forward. Fi- 
zarro, with no other arms than his sword and 
buckler, defended the entry; and, supported 
by his half brother, Alcantara, and his few 
friends, he fought with great boldness, and tried 
to encourage his companions. But those who 
attacked them were covered with armor, which 
protected them, while every blow of theirs took 
effect. Alcantara fell dead, at his brother's feet. 
The Governor fought, until he was so weary he 
could hardly hold his sword, but he was no 
longer able to keep off the blows of so many 
enemies; and at last he received a wound in 
his throat, sunk to the ground, and died. 

And thus perished Francisco Fizarro, the 
discoverer and conqueror of Feru. Bold, skil- 
ful, wise, patient, and persevering, but cruel, 
selfish, and faithless. He must have had many 
fearful thoughts pass through his mind, while 
he stood, desperately struggling for his life, 
against the swords of Herrada and his compan- 
ions. In one hour, like this, years of past crime 
might crowd into his mind. His wrongs to the 
Indians; his faithlessness to Atahualpa; the 
mock trial and cruel death of that unhappy 
prince; his falsehood to Almagro; the mock 
trial, and dying prayers, and cruel murder, of 
that old man, his early friend ; — ^these, and nu- 
merous other crimes of his life, must have 
crowded into his mmd, ax\d Vv^ tk»s1 have be- 
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gon to feel the ti^rmeotoy yfUch alwajw Ibllow 
Uie wid(ed, however they may aeem to ban 
escaped the reward of their crimes. 

After his deaths the assassins ran into the 
street, waved their bloody swofds, and pro* 
elauned, that the tyrant was dead. They were 
joined by a number of the former followers of 
Abnagro, who condticted his son, in a solemn 
procession, through the city, assembled the prin- 
cipal citizens, and compelled them to acknowl- 
edge the young Almagro as the successor of his 
fatb^, in the government. The success of this 
plot drew many adventurers to the standard of 
Almagro* He was soon at the head of eight 
hundred of the bravest men of Peru. As he 
was too young to take the. command, himself, 
he appwited Herrada to act as his general. 
But the body of the people did not feel satisfied. 
Pizarro had left many friends, who respected 
his m^nory, and were shocked at his assassina- 
tion. Many officers refused to obey Almagro, 
until his authority was confirmed by the Emper- 
or. At Cuzco, many prepared to revenge the 
death of their former leader. 

At this time, Vaca de Castro, the new judge, 
arrived. He had had a long voyage, and been 
forced, by bad weather, to put into the harbor 
of Popayan, whence he reached Quito. On 
his way, he heard of the death of PizaiTo, and 
the events which followed it He immediately 
produced the royal aulhonl^) ^*\^ ^^^^^>2«8^ 
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was provided by the Emperor, to take upon him- 
self the office of governor, in case Pizarro should 
be dead. His authority was acknowledged, im- 
mediately, by the officers in that part of the 
country where he first landed. De Castro 
showed great wisdom and prudence, in the 
management of affairs. The people who were 
loyal were encouraged to jrield obedience to the 
rightful authority, and the timid were prevented 
from doing any thing to fia,vor the cause of Al- 
magro. 

Almagro, in order to estabUsh his power, 
which he found was beginning to grow feeble, 
went to Cuzco, to try to get possession of that 
capital, the claim of his father to which seemed 
to have some foundation. But, on his way 
there, his friend Herrada died, and, after this, 
his affairs were managed with but little discre- 
tion. Shortly after, a battle took place between 
Almagro and De Castro, which was a very 
bloody one, and in which Almagro was defeat- 
ed. De Castro proceeded to try his prisoners, 
as rebels. Forty were condemned to suffer 
death, as traitors. Almagro, who had escaped 
from the battle, was betrayed by some of his 
officers, and publicly beheaded, in Cuzco ; and 
thus the party and name of Almagro was brought 
to an end. 

After this, Peru was, for many years, the 
scene of great bloodshed and disorder. Charles 
the Fifth, the Emperoi oi S^paMv^ ewda^jrored to 
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organize a form of government, which should 
preserve the quiet of the country. Gonzalo Pi- 
zarro figured considerably, in these contests; 
but, after a succession of battles and revolutions, 
the different parties, in turn, prevailing, men, 
who were less desperate and more accustomed 
to move in the path of sober industry, settled in 
Peru, and the royal authority was, gradually, 
firmly established there. 

Many years after, the Peruvians threw off 
the dominion of the Spanish Crown, and the 
government is now a repubhc. It has under- 
gone several changes, and, even now, is not 
quietly estabhshed. The capital, Lima, which 
was founded by Pizarro, is now a rich and splen- 
did city. But it has often suffered by violent 
earthquakes. The mines of the country are 
very rich, and have produced great quantities 
of gold and silver. 



GLOSSARY, OR EXPLANATIONS. 

Mela, a town founded by the Spaniards, on the northern side 
of the Isthmus of Darien. 

Adelantado , lieutenant-governor. 

JLlcade, or Alcalde, the name given to a Spanish civil offi- 
cer, whose employment was to preserve the public peace. 

Amazon, an immense river, rising in the mountains of 
Quito, and running entirely across the continent of South 
America. It pours itself out, by several mouths, into the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Andes, a colossal range of mountains, which passes through 
South America, parallel to, and at a small distance from, 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Anklets, ornaments worn by the Indians on the ankle. 

Audience, Board of, the name given to a body of men, au- 
thorized by the Emperor Charles V . to take charge of the 
government of New Spain. There were several of these 
Audiences, or Audienzas ; and, as their jurisdiction ex- 
tended over several provinces, their name is used as a 
geographical designation of the divisions which they oc- 
cupied. 

Bastides, Rodrigo de, one of the early navigators, who 
sailed from Spain, in the year 1500. 

Beheading, a capital punishment, wherein the head, being 
laid on a block, is severed from the body by the stroke 
of an axe, a sword, or other cutting instrument. It was 
only inflicted upon the nobility, or higher classes of society. 
The expression, bringing a person's head to the block, is 
frequently used to signify beheading. 

Block, see Beheading, 

Bracelets, ornaments worn on the arm. 

Brigantine, a small vessel. 

Cacique, the title given to their Chief, by many tribes of 
the South-American Indians. 

Cacao, the fruit of the Theobroma, or Chocolate tree. This 
name, Theobroma, which meana ^oo^ t<Qit \H^^ ^g^^^^v^'^'^ 
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given to the plant by Luuhbub, the celebrated Botanist, to 
show how mnch he liked the frnit. The Cacao is the ker- 
nel of a nut, produced by this tree. It is customary to 
bury the kernel in the ground, for fort^ days, to deprive 
it of its natural unpleasant taste. It is afterwards pre- 
pared and made into what is called Chocolate. 

CitdUti a oity situated on the seacoast near the southwest- 
ern point of Spain. It is one of the oldest commercial 
cities known in history. It wat formerly called Gadirs, 
«r Gttdes* In modern times, it has been of less impor- 
tance as a commercial city, though, for one period, almost 
all the Spanish trade with America was carried on from 
Cadi«. The city is situated on a small neck of land, at 
the point of the Isle of Leon. It has a population of fifty- 
three thousand persons. 

CallitOi a very convenient harbor on the western coast of 
South America j about six miles firoffl the city of Lima. 

Canary Islands, Spanish islands in the Atlantic Ocean, 
lying opposite the Western coast of Africa. 

Capi Corrieni^, a cape of the coast of Cuba. There id 
Another eape of the same name, on the western coast of 
Sonth America. 

€apB de la VtlOi on the north of the gulf of Darien. 

Cape H&rn, the most southern point of South America, 
whioh waft disoovered and sailed ronnd by Magellan, in 
the year 1519. 

Ctt^e San JtntoniOithe most western point of the island of 
Cuba. 

Curib, Ml inhabitant of the Caribbean Islands, a part of the 
W«9t Indies. The inhabitants are of an olive-brown col- 
or, and were supposed, by the early discoverers, to be 
eaters of human flesh. 

Caribbmn Jsland9, a group of islands, making a part of the 
West Indies. 

Caribbean Sea, that part of the Atlantic Ocean, in which 
the Caribbean Islands are situated. It is north of the 
most northerly part of South America. 

CasMava Bread, food made from a vegetable called Yttca, 
by the natives of the West Indies and South America. 

CurthagenAt a town on the north shore of the Isthmus of 
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CaiBamalea, a tcmtt itt P«iii, abmit twdT« dttytt' mttrch 
from St. Michael. 

Chacumai an island opposite the Peatl Iftlands, in the Pit- 
cific Ocean. 

Cholula, a very large city in Mexico, the place where the 
most solemn religions ceremonies of the Natives were 
performed. 

dudad de los Rtges, citj of the Kings^ the name first giy- 
en by Pizarro to the city of Lima. 

Coca or ^apo, one of the large riyers which ran into the 
River Amazon. 

Cozumel, a Spanish island, in the Bay of Honduras. 

Crown, an ornament worn on the head of sovereigns ; also, 
a piece of money, so called from the figure of a crown 
stamped upon it. Its value is different in different coun- 
tries, but it is generally worth about one dollar and ten or 
fifteen cents of our money. 

Crown, The. This term is figuratively used, to signify the 
power of the king, royalty, kingly gdvernment, or execu- 
tive authority. 

Cuba, one of the largest of the West'^India islands. It still 
remains under the government of Spain. 

Cuhagua, a small island near the mouth of the RrvtBr Am- 
azon. 

Chizeo, the capital city of Peru, at the time of its discovery, 
and the residence of the Incas. 

DarUn, the narrow tract of country connecting North and 
South America. 

Diego Columbus, A son and brother of the great Columbus 
bore this name. The son is referred to in the life of 
Cortes. 

Estremadura, a province of Spain, lying at the southwestern 
part. 

JP\}n$eca, Bishop, one of the counsellors of the King of Spain, 
and much employed in directing the affairs of the coun- 
tries discovered by Columbus and those who followed him. 

Gallo, a small island, on the western coast of Peru. 

Gomera, a port in the Canary Islands. 

Oorgona, a rocky island on the coast of South America, al- 
most uninhabitable. 

Canada, Jfew, formerly otte tiC\\MaNVM(t^rf5iC^'e*^^'S^=^ 
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iflh America, and now an independent state, comprising 
the western provinces of Colombia. 

Chtadalquiver, one of the largest rivers of Spain, anciently 
called Baetis, which rises in the mountains of Granada, 
and falls into the sea, at the Bay of Cadiz. 

Guatimala, a country south of Mexico and Yucatan, and 
west of Panama. 

Ouayaquil, the capital of the province of the same name, 
situated on the River Guayaquil, in Quito, in South 
America. There is also a bay of the same name. 

Hammocks, beds made of cloth, ropes, or some other mate- 
rial, fastened at the four comers in such a manner, as to 
allow them to hang suspended, and swing, in the air. 

HawksbelU, an article much used by the Spaniards, in trair 
ficking with the Indians. They were probably small bells 
used in training and sporting with birds. 

Hawking, a game played with hawks, who were trained 
with great care, for the sport.. 

Hispaniola, Hayti, or Saint Domingo, one of the largest 
and most fertile of the West-India islands, named by Co- 
lumbus, EspaHola, from a fancied resemblance to some 
of the beautiful provinces of Spain. 

Jnca, the name given to the head of the Royal family, in 
Peru. 

India, Indians, names given to America and its inhabitants, 
by Columbus, on his discovery of the Country ; he having 
the impression that he had reached the eastern coast of 
Asia, for which he was in search. Subsequently, when 
the mistake was ascertained, the name was retained, with 
the word West prefixed, so as to distinguish the country 
from the other, or East Indies. At a later period, the 
name West Indies was restricted to the islands which now 
retain it, lying between North and South America. 

Isla Rica, the largest of a group of islands on the south 
coast of Darien. 

Isthmus of Darien, see Darien. 

Jamaica, one of the large West-India islands. It is in the 
possession of the British. 

Jatropha Afanihot, or Yuca, see Cassava, 

Jesuits, the name given to a learned order of Roman Cath- 
olic Priests, who acquired great power and influence in 
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Europe, which they maintamed for a long time. Their 
name means, followers of Jesna ; but, in their zeal for the 
outward forms of his religion, and their love of power, 
they forgot his meek and holy spirit, and became cruel 
persecutors and oppressors of' all those who thought dif- 
ferently from themselves. 

Llamay {Camilus Glama^) a gentle animal, inhabiting 
Peru. It has not very great strength, but is trained to 
carry burdens. 

LeagrUj a distance of three miles. 

Lima, the capital of Peru, and, next to Mexico, the most 
splendid eity of Spanish America. It contains many su» 
perb palaces, and twenty-five oonv^ts, with churches 
attached to them. It is said to have a population of one 
hundred thousand persons. 

Madrid, the capital of Castile, and ef <* all the Spains," on 
the banks of a small river, called the Mansanares, which 
falls into the Tagus. Madrid is a superb but somewhat 
gloomy capital. It has a population of two hundred and 
one thousand persons. 

Medellin, a Spanish city, situated on the River Guadiana, 
in the province of Estremadura, in Spain. 

St. The Spanish & is always pronounced as if followed by 
the letter y ; as NiHo, pronounced Ninyo. 

JSTew Spain, the name given to Mexico, after it came under 
the dominion of Spain. 

JSTew Oranada, see Granada, J^Tew. 

JV*isi0 World, the part of the globe last discovered ; America. 

JVegro, in Spanish and Portuguese, black ; the name of ten 
different rivers in South America. The word is also ap- 
plied to those inhabitants of Africa, who have woolly hair, 
round cheeks and high cheek-bones, short, flat noses, 
thick lips, and black skin. 

JSncutsa, a person appointed by the King of Spain, to hold 
the office of Governor of a part of the country situated on 
the Isthmus of Darien. 

JSTtcaraguu, a country situated on the Bay of Honduras, east 
of Guatimala. 

JVombre de Dios, a city in New Spain, the foundation of a 
colony begun by Nicuesa, and called by him, by this name, 
which means, « the Name of God." 
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JVotaryj a Spanish civil officer. 

Ojeda, (pronounced Oheda,) one of the companions of Co- 
Inmhns, in his first voyage, and afterwards appointed Gov- 
ernor of a part of the country situated on the Isthmus of 
Darien. 

Ovando, a Spaniard, who, after the return of Columbus from 
his third voyage, was appointed, by Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, Governor of Hispaniola. 

Pacific Ocean, the great Ocean lying west of South Amer- 
ica. 

Panama, a town on the south side of the Isthmus of Darien. 

Pearl Islands, islands west of South America, in the neigh- 
borhood of which, pearls were found. 

Peru, the country in South America discovered and con- 
quered by Francisco Pizarro. 

Peruvian, an inhabitant of Peru, or relating to Peru. 

Pesos, a denomination of Spanish money of the value of a 
dollar. Its value was greater in the time of Pizarro. 

Puera, a river on the coast of Peru, where the first Spanish 
town was founded by Pizarro, and called St. Michael. 

Popayan, in the western part of New Granada. 

Puna, an island in the bay of Guayaquil. 

Puerto Viego, a Spanish city in Peru. 

Quito, a province at the northwestern part of South Amer- 
ica. 

Bimac, a valley in which the city of Lima is built. 

Rio, river. 

Bio JSTegro, a name given to a river in the Isthmus of Da- 
rien, on account of the dark color of its waters. 

St. Domingo, see Hispaniola, 

St. Jago, a large river of South America, which rises in the 
Audience of Quito and Peru, and is mentioned in the hb- 
tories of Peru, as the northern boundary of Pizarro's gov- 
ernment. The name is not found on the modern maps. 
The Javari is spoken of as the northern boundary of Peru. 

St. Jago, a Spanish order of knighthood. 

St. John d* Ullua, the name first given by the Spaniards, to 
the place where Vera Cruz now stands, on the coast of 
Merida or Yucatan. 

St. Matthew, Bay of, a bay on the coast of Quito. 

Salamanca, University of, one of the first seminaries of 
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Europe, was founded, A D. 1200, and continued, for a 
century, to be celebrated for its progress in science, par- 
ticularly astronomy. At one time, it had seven thousand 
students. It has since very much declined, and, at the 
present time, is almost deserted. 

San Antonio, the most western point of the island of Cuba. 

San Sebastian, the name given by the Spanish to a place 
where a colony was begun by Ojeda. 

Santa Maria, de la Antigua del Darien, the name given 
by the first Spanish settlers, to an Indian village called 
Darien, when they formed a settlement there, by the ad- 
vice of Balboa. The name was given in honor of the 
Virgin Mary. 

Seville, a large city in Spain, situated near the month of the 
river Gaudalquiver ; formerly called Hispalis. 

Stocks, a kind of instrument formerly used for a punishftient, 
by which the feet of the person, to whom it was applied, 
were fastened in two holes, in a block of wood, in such a 
manner, that they could not be moved ; the prisoner re- 
maining in a sitting position. 

Soto, Hernando, a companion of Pizarro, and one of his 
most brave and skilful commanders. 

Tabasco, a river emptying intQ the south part of the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Tacamez, a bay on the coast of Quito. 

Terra Fir ma, the mainland, the continent. 

Titiaca, Lake of, a lake one hundred and fifty miles long, 
and the largest in South America, some distance north- 
west of La Paz, the chief city of Bolivia. 

Torrid Zone, that portion of the earth's surface which lies 
between the tropics, and under the equator. 

Tropics, two imaginary circles, which surround the globe, 
and mark the lines at which the sun appears to turn in 
his course, from the south towards the north, and from 
the north towards the south. 

Tumbez, on the coast of Peru, three degrees, or about two 
hundred miles, south of the equator. 

Uraba, Gulf of, probably what is now called, on the maps, 
the Gulf of Darien. 

Valladolid, a Spanish city, situated in the kingdom of Gas- 
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tile. In th« time of the Emperor Charles V., it was the 
residence of the SoToreign. 

Veraguat a coimtry at the northern part of Sonth America. 
The decendants of Colnmhus, in Spain, are called Dukes 
of Veragna. 

Viee-Qiieen» In a colon j, the person who takes the place 
of the Sovereign, is called the Viceroy. His wife is the 
Vice-Ctneen. The wife of Diego Colnmbns, who was 
Viceroy of Hispaniola, after the death of his father, Chris- 
topher Colnmbns, was the Vice-dneen mentioned in this 
Volume. 

Women's Cape, a point mentioned in the old Spanish histo- 
ries, but not found on the maps of the present day. 

Xeres de los Cabelleros, a town in Estremadnra, in Spain. 
There is another Xeres, in Andalusia, about ten miles 
from Cadiz, from which the famous sherry wine is 
brought. 

JTttca, see Cassava, 

Yucatan^ a peninsula of Mexico, stretching from the main- 
land of the Isthmus of Darien, into the Gulf of Mexico, 
washed on the southeast by the Bay of Honduras, and 
having Guatimala on the south. 

Zone, a belt ; a division of the globe, in reference to the 
different degrees of heat. The surface of the globe is di- 
vided into five nearly equal portions, by imaginary belts, 
or bands, passing round it, from east to west. These por- 
tions are called zones. There are five of them. One, 
called the torrid zone, lying under and on each side of 
the equator ; two, called Xh<b frigid zones, lying near the 
poles of the earth, or within what are called the polar cir- 
cles ; and two, called the temperate zones, lying between 
the torrid and frigid zones. 
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